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Railroads Breaking All Records 


: ie MOST RECENT available statistics support the view ex- 
pressed by the Railway Age in its last issue that the 
railways of the United States are now breaking all records 
regarding the amount of freight moved at this time of year. 
When we expressed this view the latest statistics available 
were those for the week ended August 7, when the number 
of cars loaded was only about one-half of one per cent less 
than in the record year, 1918. The statistics for the week 
ended August 14 are now available. They show that in that 
week the number of cars loaded was 962,352, which was an 
increase of 129,913 cars over the corresponding week of 
1919, and an increase of 13,556 cars over the corresponding 
week of 1918. The freight moved in 1918 was a trifle more 
than in 1917 and these two years have heretofore held the 
record for the amount of business moved. 

Not only are the railways now moving more freight than 
they ever moved at this time of year, but if they can main- 
tain the rate of progress they are now making they will soon 
be moving more freight than they ever did at any season in 
any year. In the years 1918 and 1919 the railways were 
operated under the government’s “unified” system. When 
a few months ago, owing to strikes, the amount of business 


Since it is evident that the roads can expect no relief from the 
present shortage of transportation facilities through the com- 
pletion of new cars, the only means left 
is to increase the service secured from 
the cars now in operation. This can 
be done best and most readily by han- 
dling them more quickly and thereby 
increasing the number of miles made per car per day. The 
railway executives’ Advisory Committee has set a goal before 
the roads of the country of an average of 30 miles per car 
per day. This is an increase of approximately 25 per cent 
over the average for 1919 and, if attained, will be equivalent 
to placing in service approximately 700,000 additional cars. 
That this goal is not impossible of attainment is shown by 
the fact that some roads have already increased their mileages 
in even greater proportion than this, although the average for 
the entire country is still far short of the mark. Believing 
that this subject is the most important one now confronting 
operating officers and that ‘there is a greater need for informa- 
tion concerning methods: contributing to this result now than 
ever before, the Railway Age announces a contest on Means 
of Increasing the Average Miles Per Car Per Day. Discus- 
sions of this subject are solicited. Papers must be concisely 
written, should preferably not exceed 1,200 words in length 
and should be confined to the presentation of practical meas- 
ures within the power of the roads to put into effect. Prizes 
of $50 and $35 will be awarded the two best papers received. 
while we will pay our regular space rates for others accepted 
and published. The award of the prizes will be based on the 
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handled by them was reduced, former Director General Mc- 
Adoo and other defenders of government control immediately 
began to say that the efficiency of the railways under govern- 
ment control was greatly increased and that they again “broke 
down” immediately after they were returned to private opera- 
tion. Most railway officers believe in the superiority of 
private over government operation and it must be intensely 
gratifying to them to know that they have been able so speed- 
ily to overcome the effects of the strike and to begin to move 
more business than was handled under “unified” op- 
eration. 

However, the railways are not as yet doing all they can do 
or that the welfare of the country demands that they shall do. 
By continuing the efforts they are now making they can in- 
crease the amount of business moved to an extent which will 
conclusively demonstrate to any man whose mind is open to 
conviction, the complete superiority of private operation, with 
its initiative and “punch,” over unified government operation 
with its excessive centralization and red tape. Having begun 
to break the record of 1918, let them break it so completely 
that a wayfaring man, though a fool, may not err as to the 
significance of their achievement! 


practicability of the ideas presented, the extent of the im- 
provements they will create and the readiness with which they 
may be placed in effect. All papers must be mailed to the 
editor of the Railway Age, Transportation Building, Chicago, 
on or before September 30, 1920. 


Fuel conservation is often a thankless job. You can organ- 
ize for fuel efficiency in accordance with the first fuel com- 
d mandment, but your organization may 

The Third Fuel a1) short of its mark unless you pro- 
Commandment: vide an incentive and the best incentive 
Incentive you can offer is a fair analysis of the 
results obtained. Do not make it nec- 


essary for the organization constantly to defend itself with © 


statistics of its own making. Give it a chance to play ball 
and see that your statistical department umpires the game 
fairly, bearing in mind that the average speed and tonnage 
of trains, as well as the character of coal, may influence the 
result. The same thing applies to the individual engine 
crew. Your organization may supervise the use of fuel as 
prescribed in the second fuel commandment, but all their di- 
rections may fail unless an incentive can be provided. Some 
acknowledgment of the effort to save fuel is all the incentive 
that many men expect, but how many enginemen ever re- 
ceive any recognition whatever of the fact that they are mak- 
ing a conscientious effort to save fuel? The superintendent 
likes Jones because he always gets over the road on time 
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and the master mechanic favors Smith because he keeps the 
best engine, but what.eredit do you give Brown for the fact 
that he usually comes ‘in with a little more coal on the ten- 
der and a little less coal in the firebox than do others on 
the same run? Incentive is so fundamental to success where- 
ever human effort counts that to provide this incentive must 
be regarded as the third fuel-commandment. 


Details concerning the cost of cars and locomotives are nat- 
urally always of interest, but, of late, in view of the new 
conditions under which the railways 


Cost of are operating, they have assumed 
Cars and something of a new importance. The 
Locomotives article on another page of this issue 


on “Determining the Cost of Locomo- 
tives for Valuation Purposes” explains a method worked 
out by the equipment committees of the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence Committee on Valuation to determine the cost of re- 
production new of locomotives for any of the years 1910 to 
1919. Emphasis should be placed on the fact that the 
method is in no case the result of supposition or surmise 
but is worked out only on the basis of a careful study of the 
prices of nearly 12,000 locomotives built in the years 1910 
to 1916. The difficulty of determining the cost of a loco- 
motive has proved a. bugbear to more than one mechanical 
officer. A report made up with such thoroughness as this 
one is should prove of almost immeasurable value. The 
chart showing the relation of prices year by year from 1910 
to 1919 will also prove of interest. This chart shows that 
by taking the average of prices in the years 1910 to 1914 
inclusive as 100, the price in 1918 would be as 206 or in 
1919 as 212. The equipment committees are now at work on 
similar reports on methods for determining the cost of freight 
and passenger cars. 


Much can be accomplished in speeding up both locomotive 
and car repair work by a more general introduction of 
: manufacturing methods in railway 
Manufacturing shops. Repair work of any kind is 
in necessarily more or less non-standard 
Railway Shops nd not adaptable to the refinements 
used in securing high production on 

new work. There is no reason, however, why new and re- 
pair work should not be separated. Many small parts used 
in repairing locomotives and cars must be renewed at each 
shopping. These parts should be standardized as far as 
possible, and made in a central shop equipped with the 
most modern production machinery and methods. Supply 
parts for a whole system can thus be made in a shop equipped 
with special automatic machines, the installation of which 
would not be warranted in small shops. Efficient tooling 
equipment and methods can be maintained and various parts 
produced at a minimum expense. - The increased cost of 
automatic machines in most cases will be offset by the shorter 
time required to produce parts. In addition, one man can 
operate from two to four machines and the resultant labor 
saving will represent a net gain. Standardized parts in a 
finished or semi-finished state can be shipped to all shops 
or roundhouses and be kept in stock, a particular advantage 
in the latter case where the lack of even a small part may 
hold a locomotive out of service. Centralized production 
shops for railway repair work have already proved their 
value. Records show that the machines are not difficult to 
operate; they are big producers of accurate work; and there 
is little delay or expense due to breakdowns. Besides the 


advantages indicated, a group of production machines in 
a single plant reduces the idle investment in auxiliary parts. 
Experience and training enable the men to devise the best 
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possible tooling arrangements, a complete record of which 
can be preserved for future work. The result is more work 
done at less cost, thus indirectly increasing repair shop out- 
put and efficiency. 


It is conservatively estimated that over one and one quarter 
million dollars is spent annually by the railroads for the 
renewal of fiber insulations in in- 


Why Throw _ sulated track joints. Of this amount 
Money a considerable part is now wasted be- 
Away? cause of the general practice of dis- 


carding certain parts of the insulations 
that are still fit for further service. As an instance, a signal 
engineer recently found eight good fiber bushings and one 
good top fiber in the scrap pile at one location; he picked 
up an unused base fiber at the next place, with the result 
that a check is now being made over the system to recover 
similar wasted material. In the first instance cited above, 
material to the value of about $1.50 was discarded, while in 
the second case it amounted to $1. When it is considered 
that a complete renewal for an insulated joint now costs ap- 
proximately $4, the importance of saving all usable ma- 
terials of this kind is self-evident. With proper supervision 
and checking, which can be secured in connection with the 
routine duties at little additional expense, a saving of a 
quarter of a million dollars a year could be made in this one 
item. Is it worth attention? 


The cost of maintaining different designs of locomotives of 
the same type and of equal weight often varies considerably. 
One class of power may be notable for 


Redesigning freedom from mechanical troubles, 
to Reduce while another order of similar engines 
is repeatedly needing repairs. Human 


Maintenance _}5 re} . ; 
inertia and the red tape involved in 


making a change combine to perpetuate many a poor design. 
Trouble with broken frames is almost unknown on heavy 
modern engines due to the use of cast steel frames, yet how 
many roads are still welding and rewelding inadequate 
wrought iron frames on lighter power? The Stephenson 
valve motion on heavy engines is a prolific source of trouble. 
The bearings wear rapidly, causing poor steam distribution 
and wasting coal. Furthermore, the space required for the 
parts makes proper bracing of the frames difficult and con- 
tributes to frame breakage. Similar conditions are found 
in many of the minor parts, each one adding its share to in- 
efficient operation. Sometimes the opportunities for improve- 
ment are realized, but the saving in maintenance seems too 
small to justify the change. The direct saving, however, 
is often far less important than the indirect results in re- 
ducing operating costs and decreasing the time the locomo- 
tive is out of service. Motive power conditions are improv- 
ing, but a further reduction in unserviceable locomotives is 
needed. This will not be secured by doing work that must 
soon be done over again. The way to better conditions is to 
make improvements that will be permanent. 


Have you ever studied the movement of locomotives from 
the cinder pit to the house and timed each operation? 
Where a large number of locomotives 
are being handled through an engine 
terminal, it is highly important that 
the facilities for cleaning fires, for tak- 
ing coal, water and sand be so propor- 
tioned that the time consumed for each operation be the same. 
The length of -the cinder pit and the number of men em- 


Marking Time 
Around the 
Terminal 
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Joyed to clean fires determine in advance the time required 
for this operation. ‘These facilities should be such that en- 
gines can be despatched from the cinder pit at intervals equal 
to the time required by each locomotive to undergo each 
subsequent operation. There can be no object in rushing en- 
gines over the cinder pit only to be delayed by waiting their 
turn at the water crane or coal chute. On the other hand, 
the capacity of the terminal equipment cannot be fully util- 
ized if locomotives are delayed for cleaning fires because of 
inadequate facilities. The same thing applies to the out- 
going movement of locomotives, the important point being 
that there must be a perfect balance between all facilities 
affecting the movement of engines about a terminal or these 
locomotives will be marking time, and that is a costly oc- 
currence at a time when it is essential to keep all cars mov- 
ing at least 30 miles a day. If you want to know what 
terminal facilities are most in need of improvement, analyze 
the delays to locomotives handled through the terminal, and 
make your improvements at the point where locomotives en- 
counter the greatest delay. 


Many executives who are under the impression that their road 
is being operated with the lowest stock of material con- 
sistent with safety would be surprised 
if a statement of the actual facts com- 
paring their property with other rail- 
roads were available. Every dollar’s 
worth of material over and above ac- 
tual requirements represents an unnecessary drain on the re- 
sources of a railroad, and it is the function of the supply 
department to reduce this source of waste to a minimum. 
This cannot be accomplished without an accurate knowledge 
of the material on hand and, consequently, the inventory 
must be regarded as one of the most important operations 
in the conduct of the supply department. An inventory is 
of no value unless it is an actual statement of the number 
of units of each item of material: in stock, nor does it rep- 
resent the money tied up in unapplied material unless it 
takes into consideration the large quantity of material that 
may have been charged out but is not in actual use. The 
inability of many ‘railroads to state with any degree of ac- 
curacy the total quantity of unapplied material relinquished 
to the government at the outset of federal control has served 
to illustrate just how costly lax inventory methods may be, 
and it is pertinent to state that generally speaking those rail- 
roads having a strongly organized and highly centralized 
supply organization were able to present the most complete 
statement of the material turned over to the government at 
the commencement of federal control. 


The Object 
of an 
Inventory 


The railroad executive of today must realize that the men 
composing his track forces are no different from the general 
run of people; that as the desire for 

You Must Not better living has grown throughout the 
Neglect Your country so has pots ne sgn “a 

i men increased. The result is that the 
Pama iat day of the “hashed-over” box car, the 
so-called bunk car, is rapidly passing as a major source of 
living quarters for track men. ‘The future will no doubt show 
a well-planned and organized housing system on a par with 
the projects developed and fostered by the large industries. 
There is no reason why existing methods and arrangements 
cannot be bettered. The expense of improving living condi- 
tions in box cars or in present-day camps is comparatively 
small, for the necessary improvements cover in reality only a 
limited range. The elements of comfort in any place include 
cleanliness, plenty of room, good beds or bunks, and in the 
winter provision for heat and enclosed toilet facilities, all con- 
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tained in a well-lighted, ventilated and weather-proof struc- 
ture. Certainly none of these are expensive items nor are any: 
of the conditions difficult to attain, yet in a very large number 
of instances they have become conspicuous by their absence. 
Though there are plenty of men who do not show any marked 
dislike or even none at all for their more or less crowded and 
unsanitary quarters, the fact remains that even the most care- 
less and slovenly of them will, if given a choice, invariably 
choose the cleaner and more comfortable quarters. It is a 
natural instinct that can be made to serve the railroads. This 
was clearly demonstrated in the army cantonments and in 
instance after instance men with slovenly habits developed a 
sense of order and cleanliness through enforced observance of 
army standards that greatly influenced their mode of life not 
only in the army but after entrance into civilian life. A man, 
to be a man, must be given every opportunity to live as a man. 


The Railways “On Their Own” 


‘A FTER HAVING had their net return guaranteed by the 

government for 32 months the railway companies of 
the United States went “on their own” on September 1, 1920. 
In other words, the government guarantees ceased at that time 
and henceforth the net operating income which each company 
will receive will be the amount that it earns. 

The situation of the railways as a whole is different from 
and better than it was before government control was adopted 
and the returns of the companies were guaranteed. Under 
the system of regulation which formerly prevailed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was merely required to fix max- 
imum reasonable rates. It had no mandate to do anything 
to promote the prosperity and development of the railroads. 
Under the present law it is required to fix rates which, under 
efficient and economical management, will enable the railways . 
to earn enough adequately to increase the facilities; this aver- 
age return to be for two years not less for each group of 
railroads than 514 per cent or more than 6 per cent. Consid- 
ering the railways as a whole, therefore, it is reasonably cer- 
tain that they will be allowed in future to earn what would 
have been in the past regarded as an entirely reasonable aver- 
age return. If the rates which have been fixed by the com- 
mission yield either more or less for the railways as a whole 
than the law provides, they can be changed. 

The situation of the individual railway is the same as it 
was before government control was adopted, except that under 
the provisions of the new law it will be given opportunity to 
earn a larger return than it was given opportunity to earn 
under the old system of regulation. While this opportunity 
will be afforded, the extent to which advantage will be taken 
of it by each road, and in consequence the operating and 
financial results which will be obtained by each road, will 
depend entirely upon the way in which the individual road is 
managed. Some railways under the new legislation may do 
much worse financially than they did prior to government 
control. Some may do much better. Therefore, the incentive 
to the management of each individual road to increase its 
earnings and reduce its operating expenses to the utmost will 
be as great as it ever was in the past. 

With the withdrawal of the government guarantees there 
may be a tendency on the part of some railway managements 
to strive for competitive advantages, which might result tem- 
porarily to the benefit of their own roads, but which would 
have the effect of reducing the amount of business handled 
by the railways as a whole. The point cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that while the financial future of each road will 
be determined by the efficiency of its management as an indi- 
vidual property, the future of the railways as a whole; in 
their relationship to the government and the public will be 
determined chiefly by the way in which, taken together, they 
can serve the public. Therefore, while the “financial 
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success of each property under the new conditions will depend 
upon the efficiency of its management as an individual prop- 
erty, the success of private management of the railways as 
a whole will be dependent also upon how they co-operate with 
each other, in order to give the public the most and the best 
service possible. The financial breakdown of the railroads 
would be ruinous to them; failure on their part to render to 
the public the most and the best service they can would be 
as speedily and irretrievably ruinous. 


The Time Is Not Ripe 
for Substitute Cross Ties 


OME DAY THE PEOPLE of the United States will come to a 
sad realization of the ruthless despoliation of one of the 
nation’s greatest gifts—its forests. How soon this will hap- 
pen is subject to wide differences of opinion. It is a mat- 
ter closely related to the use of wooden cross ties by the 
railroads and many alarming statements have been made in 
recent years forecasting dire consequences for the railroads 
and the country as a whole if the use of the wooden cross 
tie was not summarily discontinued. As a consequence of 
repeated alarms of this character, the American Railroad 
Association directed the Tie Committee of Section II-En- 
gineering, also representing the American Railway Engin- 
eering Association, to make a study and present a report on 
the relative merits of metal and wooden cross ties with the 
result that the committee has recently presented a report 
covering the entire scope of this subject including an analysis 
of its relation to the available lumber supply. This report, 
which was presented on page 275 of last week’s issue, is 
unquestionably one of the most valuable discussions of this 
subject ever presented. Its findings are well summarized 
in Conclusion 3 which is as follows: “Any statements made 
to urge the introduction of a substitute tie on the claim that 
safe track can not be maintained with wooden ties such as 
will be available for some time to come are without founda- 
tion and are contrary to the fact.” 

The report is specific on the subject of available timber 
supply, namely, that if the use and waste of lumber were to 
continue at the present rate, the timber now standing and 
growing would be exhausted in 30 years. However, as 
pointed out by the committee, the increasing value of the 
remaining supply will automatically decrease both consump- 
tion and waste and eventually encourage reforestation so that 
the end of the supply will be extended for many years. This, 
of course, will mean that the use of lumber in the future will 
involve a penalty for the wastage of the past in the form of 
prices far higher than those which we now consider to be 
exorbitant. 

In the face of this prospect the question arises as to what 
action the railroads should take. Obviously, they cannot be 
expected to undertake any altruistic campaign of lumber 
conservation while the rest of the country is influenced only 
by the normal operation of economic laws. Such a course 
will be seen to be particularly unwarranted if it be con- 
sidered that the consumption of cross ties by the roads rep- 
resents less than four per cent of the current total use and 
waste of lumber and timber in this country. Consequently, 
the railroads can be called upon to reduce their use of lum- 
ber only insofar as such a reduction in use will result in 
definite monetary gain to the roads. 

A study of the committee’s report in the light of these con- 
siderations offers scant encouragement of any immediate 
material gain to the railroads through the use of the substi- 
tute ties. Thus, the committee’s first conclusion is that “No 
substitute tie has yet been developed which can be recom- 
mended for general use on high speed, insulated tracks.” 
Moreover, service records and cost estimates indicate no im- 
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mediate opportunity for economy in the use of the substi- 
tute, even in those places where the service requirements 
would not preclude its use. The committee’s conclusion, 
therefore, is that the field of the substitute is one of experi- 
mentation and service tests with a view to the development 
of thoroughly effective substitutes for general application at 
a time when the economic considerations will require it. 

The one great lesson to be learned from this report is the 
opportunity for conservation in the use of timber along lines 
that will result in an actual saving to the user, namely, the 
introduction of practices that will bring about a longer sery- 
ice life of the timber used. In the case of the railroad cross 
tie, this will require the application of processes and methods 
designed to delay decay and mechanical destruction, a con- 
sideration so obvious that it seems almost unworthy of men- 
tion here. Yet, the fact remains that in spite of the dem- 
onstrated advantages of timber preservation, only 35 per 
cent of the ties purchased in this country during 1919 were 
subjected to any form of treatment. As regards mechanical 
destruction the situation is even worse. Tie plates are be- 
ing applied to but a small proportion of all of the ties used, 
with the result that even ties that are treated are being 
crushed to a state of uselessness in but a small part of the 
time that they could have been made to last if they had been 
properly protected. Even on roads that are committed 
to the preservation of timber, the prevailing practices are 
not all that they should be. The rough and ready methods 
which have grown up in this land of abundant natural re- 
sources are not readily replaced by the finer technique which 
must be applied if real economy is to be practised. There 
is reason for real concern as to the supply of timber in this 
country, but the first remedy is to use lumber wisely rather 
than to dispense with it entirely. 


New York Central 


Eiger New York CENTRAL has made arrangements for the 
sale of $25,000,000, 7-per cent, 10-year collateral bonds. 
The bonds are being sold at par through a very strong syn- 
dicate of bankers headed by J. P. Morgan & Company. 
This means that the New York Central got its money at 7 
per cent plus the banker’s commission. While this is 1 per 
cent higher than the 6 per cent fixed by the Transportation 
Act as a fair return on the property investment of railroads 
generally, it is a comparatively low rate of interest when 
we take into consideration the rate of interest which the 
United States Government itself would have to pay if it 
were to try to sell additional taxable bonds and the rate of 
interest which foreign governments and the very strongest 
of our industrial companies are being forced to pay. If the 
sale is entirely satisfactory, it will reflect a high credit po 
sition for the New York Central among the strong railroads 
of the country. 
. This sale of $25,000,000 bonds does not complete the 
permanent financing which the New York Central will have 
to do before it has entirely wiped out its floating debt and 
cleared up its financial dealings with the United States 
Government, but such of this indebtedness to the United 
States as is not offset by the balance of compensation still 
unpaid will under the provisions of the new transportation 
law, be funded by the government. Success, however, with 
this first step should mean that the hardest part of the 
problem has been solved. The New York Central and its 
bankers are pioneers in testing out the feeling among in- 
vestors in regard to the chances of the railroads under the 
new Transportation Act. 

Since the merger with the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern in 1914, the showing of the New York Central 
in regard to its economical operation has very greatly im- 
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proved and the operation of the property was noticeably 
good during the period of government operation. This phase 
of the subject, however, will be discussed in more detail 
later. 

The New York Central had, before the new issue of 7 per 
cent bonds, approximately $250,000,000 outstanding stock 
and $672,000,000 long term debt with approximately $50,- 
000,000 loans and bills payable. This does not take into 
consideration the deferred liabilities against which there are 
offsetting deferred assets in the transactions growing out 
of government operation. The investment in road and equip- 
ment of the New York Central is carried on the balance 
sheet at $748,000,000 and in addition there are $103,000,- 
000 of improvements to leased property. To this figure must 
be added the property investment of the leased lines which 
include the Boston & Albany, West Shore and a consider- 
able number of other smaller roads. These total $146,000,- 
000 roughly, bringing the total value of the property used 
in railroad service up to about $1,000,000,000, as shown by 
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gin between the interest charges and the net earning capa- 
city of the property on the other. 

It is important. To make an appraisal of the first of these 
necessitates going back to the time of the merger of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern with the New York Central 
& Hudson River in 1914. Besides the Lake Shore there was 
taken into the new company nine other roads of which the 
Geneva, Corning & Southern and the Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern might be mentioned. It is a well-known and 
generally conceded fact that for a great many years the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern had put into its property large 
sums of money which were derived from earnings and against 
which no new securities were issued. More important, how- 
ever, than this in an understanding of the present situation 
is the fact that not only did the Lake Shore refrain from 
issuing stocks or bonds to represent new capital investment, 
but it did not write up its roads and equipment to correspond 
with the new money invested. It simply charged the 
amounts, which were under the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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the assets side of the companies’ balance sheets. This is 
the figure which it is presumed the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is using in its estimates of value until a final 
valuation can be completed. 

The capitalization, by which is meant the par value of 
securities issued against the property, appears to be top 
heavy in that it has an unduly large proportion of bonds. 
It is only fair to remember that before the war, when New 
York Central stock was selling at above par, the directors 
attempted to sell $25,000,000 additional stock at par to 
stockholders but were unable to do so_ because railroad 
stocks at that time and ever since have not been in general 
at all attractive to investors. In the last analysis, however, 
the safety back of funded debt of a railroad is represented 
by the margin between the par value of the bonds and the 
assets value of the property on the one hand, and the mar- 


mission’s present accounting rules additional capital, to ex- 
penses or to income. They did not appear, therefore, on 
either the assets or the liabilities side of the Lake Shore’s 
balance sheet. A disinterested audit of the Lake Shore’s 
books places the amount so invested at between $60,000,000 
and $70,000,000 at the time of the merger with the New 
York Central. 

That this great investment, uncapitalized either as to 
property account or capital liabilities, was both real and 
fully reflected in net earnings is proved pretty conclusively 
by the price of Lake Shore stock in the hands of the public 
just prior to the merger. At that time the stock was held at 
about 500. The total stock of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern was $50,000,000 and of this something over $45,- 
000,000 of stock was held by the New York Central & Hud- 
son River as collateral for an issue of $90,578,000 3%4 per 
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cent bonds. In other words $50 of stock was the security 
for $100 of bonds, but in the open market this $50 of stock 
was worth approximately $250. 

In the indenture securing the bonds, there was no provi- 
sion under which holders of the bonds could get at the 
collateral itself except in case of a default by the New York 
Central in the interest on the bonds. On the other hand, the 
New York Central, if it secured the consent of the holders 
of 75 per cent of the bonds, could change the security of 
the bond from a lien on the stock of the Lake Shore to a 
lien on the road itself—that is from a mortgage on stock to 
a mortgage on the rails. When the merger took place, 
the New York Central succeeded in persuading over 75 
per cent of the holders of these bonds to consent to this 
change by offering a 4 per cent bond to them in place of 
their 314 per cent bond. The stock of the Lake Shore in 
the hands of the public amounting to between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 was exchanged for stock of the consolidated 
company in the ratio of five shares of the consolidated 
company’s stock for one share of Lake Shore stock. Thus the 
$50,000,000 Lake Shore stock was extinguished through 
the cancellation of the $45,000,000 collateral under the 
bonds and through the exchange and cancellation of the re- 
maining $5,000,000. When the*balance sheets of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and the New York Central & 
Hudson River were combined there appeared, therefore, 
$25,000,000 New York Central stock in place of $5,000,- 
000 Lake Shore stock and $90,000,000 of New York Cen- 
tral long term bonds bearing interest averaging under 4 per 
cent in place of the other $45,000,000 Lake Shore stock. 
Assuming, however, that the Lake Shore stock was actually 
worth $500 a share, this left $300 a share on the 450,000 
shares ($135,000,000) not represented by stock or bonds in 
the new company—the New York Central Railroad Company. 


As regards the liabilities sides, therefore, it is fair to point - 


out that at the time of the merger additional New York 
Central stock could have been issued against a real equity 
in the value of the Lake Shore which would have made the 
apparent preponderance of debt to stock of the company 
less. 

Turning now to the assets side of the balance sheet. The 
balance sheet of the new company showed simply the sum 
of the road and equipment book value of the companies 
which were merged. Even assuming that the road and equip- 
ment account of some of the nine small roads was higher 
than a physical valuation at that time would have shown, 
although there is no evidence to support such an assump- 
tion, it would have represented but a very small sum in- 
deed compared to the $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 of Lake 
Shore assets which were put into the merger but which were 
not shown on the combined balance sheet of the new com- 
pany. These facts should be fully considered in forming 
any judgment of the New York Central’s financial position 
and especially in any discussion of the relative amount of 
bonds and stocks outstanding. 

In the bond circular offering the new 7 per cent bonds, 
the management estimates that the New York Central can 
earn under the new rates approximately $80,000,000. If 
the company were to earn 6 per cent on its book value, in- 
cluding leased roads but leaving out of account entirely the 
$60,000,000 to $70,000,000 representing under-valuation of 
the Lake Shore, it would earn $60,000,000, which, added 
to its other income, would total between $70,000,000 and 
$80,000,000. Interest requirements of the New Yortk Cen- 
tral are approximately $48,000,000 including the interest 
on the new issue of bonds. Five per cent dividends on its 
stock amount to $12,500,000. 

Even with the great falling off in business in 
1919 as compared with 1918 the New York Central was 
able to hold its own in net from operation. The 
corporation, of course, continued to receive a guaranteed ren- 
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tal of $55,803,000 plus $1,888,000 as interest on completed 
additions and betterments, so that it had a very substantia] 
margin over and above its 5 per cent dividend requirements, 
But, the actual operating results of the property left the 
government with $53,000,000 net income (including the Bos- 
ton & Albany) or within $3,000,000 of the amount necessary 
to meet the rental. The fact that this was less than in 1918 
was due entirely to the fact that most of the lap-over items 
of revenues and expenses with a debit balance against the 
corporation were paid in 1918, resulting in a decrease of 
$3,380,000 in the amount received by the government on this 
account in 1919 as compared with 1918. 

Freight business on the New York Central fell off in 1919 
to what might have proved a dangerous extent had not ex- 
penses been held down and had there not been a very con- 
siderable increase in average receipts per ton per mile, 
Passenger business on the other hand increased and there was 
also an increase in the average fare per mile. This resulted 
in large increases in revenue from passengers, sufficient in 
fact to off-set $1,943,000 loss in freight revenue and to pro- 
duce total operating revenues of $272,346,000, or $14,213.- 
000 more than the total operating revenues in 1918. Not- 
withstanding all the wage increases, expenses increased only 
$14,327,000. The operating ratio in 1919 was 79.31 per 
cent as against 78.23 per cent in 1918. The average revenue 
per ton mile in 1919 was 8.62 mills and in 1918 7.32 
mills, an increase of approximately 17 per cent. The 
average revenue per passenger per mile was 2.561 cents in 
1919, an increase of approximately 7 per cent. Changes 
in the character of traffic probably had something to do with 
the higher average freight rate. 

Freight train miles amounted to only 22,670,000 in 1919, 
a decrease as compared .with 1918 of 3,920,000. Loaded 
freight car miles totaled 833,466,000, a decrease of 71,227,- 


000, and empty car mileage totaled 397,940,000 in 1919, 


a decrease of 85,122,000 as compared with the previous 
year. Notwithstanding the better balanced traffic and con- 
sequent smaller proportion of empty car movement, the 
average freight train load was a little less in 1919 than in 
1918. The average for 1919 was 881 tons and for 1918 891 
tons. One obvious explanation of this fact lies in the change 
in the character of traffic. The only general class of traffic 
of which there was an increase in tonnage was products of 
animals, and here the increase came in poultry, game and 
fish, and in live stock. These, of course, are light loading 
commodities. 7 

The tonnage of bituminous coal fell off 9,878,000 tons, 
and of ores 3,958,000 tons. The total tonnage of products 
of mines amounted to 51,524,000, or 15,532,000 less than 
in 1918. The tonnage of lumber fell off by 621,000. The 
tonnage of iron under the general heading “manufactures,” 
fell off 1,394,000, and of bar and sheet metal, 887,000 tons, 
while the tonnage of wagons and carriages which would in- 
clude automobiles increased by 237,000. It is not difficult 
to understand why the ton mile rate was higher and average 
train load less. The surprising thing is that with a loss 
of more than 15,000,000 tons in coal and ores, and gains in 
poultry and automobiles, the average train load was held 
up to the remarkably high figure of 881 tons. Even with- 
out the increase in rates the management of the New York 
Central had made very effective progress in offsetting in- 
creased costs by more effective and economical operation. 
There may have been a somewhat greater margin for im- 
provement in this respect on the New York Central than on 
some of the other trunk lines, but the important thing is that 
the improvement has been made and it is great. 

One reason that the New York Central was able to per- 
form the indispensable service that it did perform for the 
government during the war, and one reason why the service 
was performed so economically as compared with many other 
eastern trunk lines, is that ever since about 1914 the New 
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York Central has been farsighted and liberal in its policy in 
regard to the purchase of new equipment. It is continuing 
that policy. Under the Railroad Administration the New 
York Central was allotted 4,500 freight cars and 120 locomo- 
tives. The company has now on order 196 locomotives, 265 
passenger train cars and 9,244 freight train cars, and delivery 
is expected, it is said, in the fall of 1920. Some, however, of 
this equipment may be transferred to the Michigan Central 
or Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, but, even so, 
the provisions made for the New York Central appear to be 
generous. 

* The following table shows the principal figures for 
operation in 1919 as compared with 1918. This is not the 
corporation income account: 


1919 1918 
i ES SEE ee ee 5,675 5,682 
y= yg A a ee RDA $173,926.744  $175,869°945 
PasONWO? POVOMES a oo6c ccc iieeccscecvece 75,652,262 60,370,139 
Total operating revenues ........--seeereee 283,659,331 269,270,957 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 34,520,855 31,867,769 
Maintenance of equipment................ 62,171,461 57,312,738 
TVGURS AOU icine 36:86: 60104 :6 600s eecvewe's 2,483,979 2,572,460 
Transportation expenseS .........-sseeeeee 114,767,234 109,405,171 
General Expenses ....cccccrccccccspecscccs asf enr ans ante ies 

TAtINGT EXPCNSES ...ccccccsccccsccves . . x - 
a ask cite eee ae ems 10,601,745 11,273,156 
Operating income ....eeeeeeeeeeesseeeeeees 48,077,077 47,342,357 


GOverMOt BEE scceciccecdecesasesisecceune 51,016,807 52,530,408 


CorvoraTion IncoME Account 


1919 1918 
si tetd bale Ch Wa cekkn era asaph, Sea a Nae Le See Selene $57,690,588 $56,324,508 
— ; a Cadi kehtaels «tess 71,308,505 69,270,921 
Interest and other corporate deductions...... 48,194,885 44,805,576 
eee eer rk Oe 12,479,611 12,479,610 
Surplus® .cccccccccccccvccccevccccssssscees 7,433,063 5,321,948 


* After having deducted, besides interest, etc., lap-over items chargeable 
to 1917 or previous years, 


Michigan Central 


HE MICHIGAN CENTRAL in 1919 earned a net profit for 
T the government, over and above the rental paid the 
corporation, of over $10,000,000. This in itself would be 
ample justification for paying a 4 per cent dividend on the 
company’s stock out of accumulated surplus. With a rental 
of $8,700,000, the company had $2,495,000 remaining 
after the payment of interest and corporate expenses. There 
were, however, $2,428,000 of debit lap-over items which the 
government paid on account of the corporation expenses 
prior to January 1, 1918. This left the corporation with 
but a few thousand dollars from the year’s income and the 
4 per cent dividend calling for $749,000 was paid out of 
the surplus. Had the road been operated by the corpora- 
tion, it would have earned this dividend fourteen times 
over. It is a rather interesting fact, however, that the com- 
pany preferred to continue the government guarantee of 
rental for the current six months and the showing in the 
current six months shows the wisdom of this decision. = 

It will be recalled that the Pere Marquette, serving in 
part the same territory as the Michigan Central, made a re- 
markably good showing in 1919. The Michigan Central 
carried less freight tonnage in 1919 than in 1918, but the 
falling off in tonnage was in coal and there was a gain in 
manufactures and in lumber. The tonnage of wagons, car- 
riages, etc. (under which classification automobiles come), 
carried in 1918 was 768,000; in 1919 it was 1,147,000— 
an increase of 378,000 tons. This change in the character 
of .traffic—a decrease in coal tonnage and an increase in 
automobiles and other manufactures—combined with in- 
creased rates effective for an entire year in 1919 resulted in 
a large increase in the average rate per ton per mile. The 
ton mile rate received in 1918 averaged 8.83 mills; in 1919 
it averaged 10.95 mills—an increase of 2.12 mills, or 24 
per cent., d 

The most remarkable feature about the operation of the 
Michigan Central in 1919 was the fact that, notwithstanding 
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the change in the character of traffic, the train-load already 
high fora road operating with the comparatively small pro- 
portion of coal carried, even in 1918, was further increased 
in 1919. The average revenue train load in 1919 amounted 
to 736 tons—an increase of 38 tons over 1918, and the total 
train load, including company freight averaged 767 tons in 
1919—an increase of 48 tons over the previous year. Load- 
ing per loaded car was naturally less in 1919 than in 1918, 
but not as much less as would have been expected. In 1919 
it averaged 21.42 tons as against 23.39 tons in 1918. 
Whereas, however, in 1918 there were on an average a little 
less than 44 cars in a train, in 1919 there was an average 
of over 47 cars per train, and almost the entire gain was in 
loaded cars, the empties averaging slightly less than 13 in 
1919 and about 12-% in 1918. 

The Michigan Central made a good gain in passenger 
business, the total number of passengers carried in 1919 
amounting to 6,425,000—an increase over 1918 of 468,000. 

Partly as a result of the increase in train load, operating 
expenses were held down well. The total operating ex- 
penses in 1919 amounted to $57,842,000—an increase of $6,- 
772,000, but of this increase only $1,293 was in transporta- 
tion expenses. The total transportation expenses in 1919 
amounted to $29,507,000.. Quite a number of the primary 
accounts under transportation expenses showed decreases, 
notably the cost of fuel for train locomotives. This item 
amounted to $4,599,000 in 1919—a decrease of $499,000 as 
compared with 1918. The ratio of transportation expenses 
to total operating revenues in 1919 was 37.42; in 1918 it 
was 41.18. The ratio of all expenses to operating revenue 
was 73.36 in 1919 and 74.53 in 1918. 

While the operating results, therefore, of the Michigan 
Central amply justify the payment of a dividend from sur- 
plus, the situation of a corporation as regards liquid assets 
and floating debt would have suggested the wisdom of not 
making a cash disbursement under present circumstances 
were it not for the fact that of the total disbursements eight- 
ninths went to the New York Central. 

What is said elsewhere in this issue in regard to the New 
York Central’s financial problem applies also to the Michi- 
gan Central. 

The Michigan Central had on hand at the end of 1919 
$1,050,000 cash, and the government owed it for unpaid 
rental $3,969,000. On the other hand, it had loans and 
bills payable amounting to $14,450.00. Its debts to the 
government include $9,197,000 for additions and _better- 
ments, and, while presumably arrangements will be made for 
funding this debt as provided for in the Transportation Act, 
the company will also have to fund, sometime in the future, 
its loans and bills payable. Except for $3,906,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates due in 1922, there are no maturing 
obligations of the Michigan Central for a number of years. 
The two largest issues of the Michigan Central bonds out- 
standing are the first 342s due 1952 and the refunding 
and improvement 4-'4s due in 1947. 


1919 ; 1918 
Mileage operated .......0.sescseseseccccees 1,862 1,862 
OL Oe ree ee Cer $51,653,910 $45,949,560 
PEGUORBOT TOVENUC o.occs ee cssescccies sees. 20,070,337 15,901,585 
Total operating revenues................00- 78,844,386 63,520,087 

Maintenance of way and structures....... 9,617, 7,705; 
Maintenance of equipment................ 15,674,511 12,382,137 
EE DRE sano 50 62 0505 warieseens 780,810 738,990 
Transportation expenses ..............++005 29,506,855 28,214,019 
General EXPenses 20.0002 scccscccsecccecees 1,347,849 1,149,799 
Total operating expenses ...........-eecceees 57,841,814 51,070,072 
eee 2,650,000 1,899,790 
SN No.6 an15 Wa sbicte a vie's bie 0K N00 SATE 18,347,075 15,542,761 
NE Aes ee nee 19,397,213 15,711,942 

CorroraTion IncomE Account 

1919 1918 
Ee i OE EET TE re ye ee $8,699,81 $8,248,956 
I IOI, no atin aierg te awieraiaano 44 fits sie bis eere 9,558,000 8,955,107 
Interest and other corporate deductions....... 7,062,567 6,385,544 
I eens ca bos Rapiewdicda.s Hoe eA eer en | Camere 749,456 
I 6s 866 ee doce cS ea PHAM reneees 67,230 +201,598 


*Dividends in 1919, aggregating 4 per cent, charged to accumulated sur- 


plus. 
t Deficit. 
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Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis 


HE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHicaco & St. Louts, at 
one time the weak member of the New York Central 
Lines, was the first of the three principal lines to get its float- 
ing debt funded. In June, 1919, an issue of $20,000,000 re- 
funding and improved mortgage ten-year 6 per cent bonds 
was authorizd and of these $15,000,000 were sold. The 
company, however, was not able to sell the remaining $5,000,- 
000 at a satisfactory price. The total proceeds of the bonds 
was $14,325,000, so that the money cost the Big Four ap- 
proximately 6.62 per cent. The proceeds of this bond sale 
provided for paying off its small issue of $2,000,000 of In- 
dianapolis & St. Louis first mortgage bonds which fell due 
July 1, and the remainder was used to pay $6,950,000, which 
had been advanced to the company for additions and better- 
ments by the director general, and $5,367,000 to pay off the 
New York Central loan which had previously been made 
to the Big Four. Of this latter amount $2,267,000 was for 
coal lands for which the Lake Shore had advanced the 
money before it was merged with the New York Central. 

At the end of the year the Big Four had $1,225,000 cash 
on hand, and $3,194,000 special deposits. It had $3,300,000 
loans and bills payable and still had approximately $3,000,- 
000 owing the government for additions and betterments. 
The balance sheet shows $10,155,000 under deferred liabili- 
ties for additions and betterments made by the government, 
but shows as an offsetting account $6,960,000 “partial settle- 
ment account additions and betterments.” No mention is 
made in the report of negotiations looking to the funding 
by the government of the entire $10,000,000 for additions 
and betterments, so that, so far as any information that has 
been given out goes, the approximately $7,000,000 paid to 
the government from the proceeds of the bond sale is a 
completed transaction. It will be seen that if the Big Four 
could have sold the additional $5,000,000 of bonds it would 
have had its financial house in good order. 

The company accepted the continuation of the guarantee 
of rentals from the government for the current six months 
notwithstanding the fact that the property was earning net 
over $14,000,000 a year, whereas the rental paid by the gov- 
ernment was only $10,427,000 a year. After paying interest 
charges and corporation expenses the company had, in 1919, 
$4,158,000 remaining. From this there was deducted 
$3,580,000 for expenses prior to January 1, 1918, which 
the government had paid for the corporation. This left a 
net corporate income of $578,000, and from this the company 
paid $500,000 in dividends (5 per cent) on its preferred 
stock. 

The operation of the road was remarkably good com- 
pared with other roads in its territory, although the results 
were not as good as those of 1918. The operating ratio in 
1919 was 77.76 per cent, as compared with 72.68 per cent 
in 1918. Railway operating income in 1919 amounted to 
$14,166,000, which was less by $1,796,000 than the 1918 
operating income. The payment by the corporation of 
$3,581,000 expenses pertaining to 1918, mentioned above, 
as compared with a payment of $1,616,000 on this account 
in 1918 left the government with $16,562,000 net income 
from which to pay rentals in 1919, as against $16,368,000 
in 1918. 

Total operating expenses in 1919 amounted to $57,427,000 
—an increase over 1918 of $5,532,000. Nearly half of this 
increase was in transportation expenses, notwithstanding the 
fact that a considerable saving was made in the cost of fuel, 
both for train locomotives and yard locomotives. The saving 
in yard expenses is particularly noticeable. The wages of 
yard conductors and trackmen amounted to $1,833,000. in 
1919, as against $2,175,000 in 1918—a saving of $342,000. 
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The cost of fuel for yard locomotives was $1,189,000 in 1919 
against $1,456,000 in 1918—a saving of $268,000. On 
the other hand, charges for loss and damage to freight were 
extraordinarily heavy. They totalled $2,944,000 in 1919, or 
more than double what they were in 1918. The ratio of 
transportation expense to total operating expense was 41.6] 
per cent in 1919, as against 39.53 per cent in 1918. 

The total tonnage of freight carried last year was 33,264, 
000—a decrease as compared with the year before of 5,952. 
000 tons. The average length of haul, however, was about 
3 miles longer, being 181.6 miles in 1919. Train loading 
was not quite so good, the freight tonnage of revenue freight 
being 768 tons in 1919, as against 779 tons in 1918. Car 
loading averaged 27.3 tons per loaded car in 1919, as against 
28.9 tons in 1918. There were 29.8 loaded cars per train 
in 1919 and 28.5 in 1918; the number of empty cars per 
train remained nearly the same—about- 13.6. The revenue 
per ton per mile was 8.39 mills in 1919, as against 7.12 
mills in 1918. 

The Big Four has a larger proportion of coal tonnage than 
either the New York Central or Michigan Central, but with 
the Big Four not only did the coal’tonnage fall off—the 
total in 1919 being 15,421,000 tons, or 4,241,000 tons less 
than in 1918; but also the tonnage of manufactures and 
lumber fell off. The tonnage of iron was but 575,000—a 
loss of 303,000 tons, and the tonnage of bar and sheet metal 
was 388,000 tons—a loss of 185,000 tons. The grain ton- 
nage also was much smaller, amounting in 1919 to 1,268,000 
tons, or 647,000 tons less than in 1918. 

The Big Four, like the New York Central, the parent 
company, has been forehanded in buying equipment. In 
the six years, 1914-1919, the company has bought 124 new 
locomotives, 65 passenger train cars and 11,436 freight cars. 
The cost of this equipment has been $20,586,000, and the 
management estimates that the cost of this equipment today 
would be $42,091,000. , 


1918 1919 
FE TINE osinie nk asric cece vinsasnsae Ses 2,409 2,396 
I ces. a sha eWalenaidd chek $50,700,076 $49,934,633 
OEE POUONNE oes alse ccnssvwivecses 17,267,397 15,359,128 
Total operating revenues ...........0c00s00% 73,856,456 71,403,970 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 9,222,574 7,298,040 
Maintenance of equipment ................ 14,675,763 13,894,337 
Po RES ee eer 917,766 882,576 
Transportation expenses ...............0-- 30,735,156 28,229,455 
MSONOERE CUMONBOR e662 cso a seeceivecoeeses 1,311,001 1,201,871 
Total operating expenses................005: 57,427,452 $1,895,289 
er re en eee 2,252,592 3,538,918 
IN UNNI? oo nrc ZyG.c 6 awd ache Seea oe 14,165,664 15,962,011 . 
EUTCNE DUE 50's a Se Said cenlod tak Geese ks 16,562,182 16,367,655 
Corporation INcomME Account 
1919 1918 
Rental CCS CCP Cee e es aweseessieecciendeeses seas $10,427,351 $10,011,994 
SE: COMED. 5b co wudvabentidancuuiceh Ove ki 11,190,574 10,772,278 
Interest and other corporate deductions....... 7,032,604 6,035,571 
SEE: sive reanants woes REA ah) BERS PAE BE 499,925 499,925 
SE b's Gdtns ESR oe ah eee as Beane eenes 35,005 2,493,014 
New Books 


Railroad Curves and Earthwork. By C. Frank Alien, sixth 
edition, revised by author. Four in. by 6% in. 517 pages, 
illustrated, bound in flexible leather. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 

This book is the sixth edition of the text matter and in- 
cludes the third edition of the field and office tables ar- 
ranged especially for railway work by the author. While 
the original work was prepared for students, the book has 
proved to be well adapted to the requirements of the prac- 
tical railroad engineer and subsequent revisions of the orig- 
inal text have kept it abreast of the progress in railroad 
work. The chapters on circular arcs, the computation of 
earthwork, the subject of overhaul, have been extended and 
several new methods have been added. In the tables, those 
on “Offsets from Tangent for a Ten-Degree Curve” have 
been again inserted with the addition of a new table of 
corrections for these offsets. 
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The Cost of Locomotives for Valuation Purposes 


Review of Important Studies by the Presidents’ Conference Com- 
7 mittee on Federal Valuation 


committee of the Presidents’ Conference Committee on 

Federal Valuation have recently been completed as far 
as the cost of locomotives is concerned and the committee is 
now at work on similar figures for freight and passenger cars. 
The object of the work in question was to make a study of the 
different classes of equipment with the view of working out 
a proper method for determining the cost of reproduction 
new for valuation purposes. This work has recently assumed 
added importance in view of the provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act. This data is intended for the use of the carriers 
as a statement of facts placed in a most convenient form to 
be used as a guide in determining the cost of reproduction 
new of locomotives, and indicates the most careful and pains- 
taking effort to arrive at a correct solution of the problem. 

The report on locomotives is contained in four parts, the 
original report and three supplements. The first report, en- 
titled Method of Determining Cost of Reproduction New of 
Locomotives for Valuation Purposes, was issued on February 
1, 1918. It dealt with locomotives of average character— 
that is it excepted (a) all locomotives sold to foreign coun- 
tries, (b) tank engines, (c) Mallet locomotives, (d) all loco- 
motives with cylinders under 17 inches in diameter and (e) 
all locomotives with light weight of locomotive and tender 
less than 130,000 lbs. Supplement No. 1, issued March 1, 
1919, covered additional information on prices of eight 
specialty items included in the original report. Supplement 
No. 2, issued on January 7, 1920, covered the light and 
Mallet locomotives. Both of these reports were for the 
years 1910 to 1916. The Equipment Committee has now 
issued Supplement No. 3, dated July 1, 1920, which brings 
the figures up to date and covers the years 1917, 1918 and 
1919.* 


7: sTUDIES which have been made by the Equipment 


Outline of the Work 


The studies were carried out with the co-operation of the 
locomotive builders and involved the detailed tabulation and 
study of the prices of no less than 11,781 locomotives of a 
total weight of 3,250,326,802 lbs. for the first report. For 
its studies on the light and Mallet locomotives the committee 
had to be satisfied with data on 68 of the light locomotives 





*The reports were prepared by: 


W. L. Wilt, Special Accountant, Pennsylvania Railroad; 

James Partington, Estimating Engineer, American Locomotive Co.;: 

A. B. Ehst, Comptroller, Baldwin Locomotive Works; 

H. E. Hale, Engineer, Eastern Group, Presidents’ Conference Committee 
on Federal Valuation of Railroads; 


The reports were under the direction of 
Sub-Committee 


+P. F. Smith, Jr., Works Manager, Altoona Shops, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road (chairman) ; 

Henry Bartlett, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Boston & Maine: 

F. H. Clark, General Superintendent Motive Power, Baltimore & Ohio; 

C. E. Fuller, Superintendent Motive Power and Machinery, Union Pacific; 

C. F. Giles, Superintendent of Machinery, Louisville & Nashville; 

——" en, Assistant General Manager,- New York Central, West of 

uffalo; 

Robert Quayle, General Superintendent Motive Power and Car Depart- 

ment, Chicago & North Western. 


The reports were issued after approval by: 
Equipment Committee 


J. Howland Gardner, Vice-President, New England Steamship Co. 
(chairman) ; ‘ 

+P. F. Smith, Jr., Works Manager, Altoona Shops, Pennsylvania Railroad; 

W. 3: Tollerton, General Mechanical Superintendent, Rock Island Lines; 

F, Walsh, Superintendent Motive Power, Atlanta & West Point; 

W. H. Wilson, Assistant to Vice-President, Northern Pacific; 

H; E. Hale, Engineer, Eastern Group, Presidents’ Conference Committee 
on Federal Valuation cf Railroads (secretary). 





+Mr. Smith succeeded D. F. Crawford, formerly General Manager, Penn- 
sylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, who resigned from the committees 
January, 1917. 


and 801 Mallet engines. The studies made indicated that 
the price per pound was influenced by the total weight of the 
locomotive, but not by the type of the locomotive and that one 
course would serve for all types (except light and Mallet loco- 
motives). 

The first step undertaken was to determine for any of the 
types under consideration what constituted a “Plain Locomo- 
tive.” In a general way this was defined as a locomotive 
without any of these specialties which are not common to 
all locomotives. A list of the specialties that are common to 
all locomotives and hence is included in the description of a 
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Fig. 1—Locomotive Price Curves, 1910 to 1916 


“Plain Locomotive” appears in Part 3 of the original report. 
This includes such items as injectors (two of serviceable size 
for locomotive; lifting type), lubricator (hydrostatic sight 
feed, 3 feeds) and so on. It is stated that the material 
specifications of the American Society for Testing Materials 
where issued are to govern. 


Determination of Locomotive Prices 


Upon this basis price curves showing the price in dollars 
per one hundred pounds for the “Plain Locomotive” individ- 
ually for each of the years 1910 to 1916 were plotted and are 
shown in Part 5 of the original report. 

Fig. 1 is a reproduction of the diagram appearing in the 
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original report showing the price curves for each year super- 
imosed, together with an average price curve for the years 
1910 to 1914 inclusive which was prepared at the request of 
C. A. Prouty, director of valuation, Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 
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Fig. 2 is a diagram showing this average price curve (fo; 
the years 1910 to 1914 inclusive) for convenient referenc 

As the original report did not deal with locomotives weigh. 
ing less than 130,000 lb., nor with Mallet type locomotives 
it was the purpose of Supplement No. 2 to extend this price 








NET PRICES FOR SPECIALTIES 








Years 
Item 1910 to 1915 Year 
0. Item inclusive. 1916 
Net price 
a A LEE CCE $33.60 $33.60 
2—Air pump, ome 834-in. C. Ci... cccscceseves 79.00 79.00 
es... ne. re ore 98.00 98.00 
4—Air pump, two ll-in........... NuedesaéaeWees 146.00 146.00 
5-—Air pump, two £-in. Rte Mitandin niles Giswlese ax aed 220.00 220.00 
6—Air pump, one No. 5, N. Y. Air Brake Co.... 50.00 50. 
7—-Air pump, two No. 5, N. Y. Air Brake Co.... 170.00 170.00 
8—Air pump, one No. 6, N. Y. Air Brake Co.... 22.00 22.00 
9—Air pump, two No. 6, N. Y. Air Brake Co.... 138.00 138.00 
PR al te a coh ocd ak a:gdhldehia. 0 aa eh 17.00 17.00 
ee NE GUIDE. Soo ceeciccneseccescess (a) (a) 
12—Ash pan, air operated 2... ccccccccccccces 21.00 21.00 
13—Ash pan, Commonwealth cast steel .......... 22.00 22.00 
_-_ 2. eer rere 125.00 125.00 
15—Axles, driving, Vanadium steel, per lb....... .04 .04 
16—Axles, driving, heat-treated and hollow bored, 

“_§ BAe een eee 02% 02% 
17——-Beasings, Barber rolling ....ccccccccssccces 18.00 18.00 
18—Blow-off cock system, Talmage.............. 150.00 150.00 
es ED db 2a be kwh d Glee sidan co 0 aa cieors 0-0 (a) (a) 
20—Brakes, engine truck (independent brake).... 185.00 185.00 
21— Brake a and bushings, case hardened, per 

BRR er eer 5.00 5.00 
22—Brakes, trailer truck (independent brake).... 185.00 185.00 
23—Brakes, trailer truck (equalized with driver 

Dl: Sinctdeh evans aheate taikeed hehnwek oe 35.00 35.00 
24—Buffer between engine and tender, Radial.... 31.00 31.00 
25——-Bumper arrangement, front, Gould .......... (a) 
26—Bushings, cylinder, cast iron ................ (a) 
27—Bushings, cylinder, gun iron ..............6- 70.00 
28—Bushings, piston valve, gun iron ............ (a) 
29—Couplings, automatic steam and air.......... 42.00 
30—Cradle castings, frame, back end............ (a) 
31—Crossheads, Thomas ................-:; ; (a) 
32—Cylinder cocks, pneumatically operated 27.00 
33—Cylinder, Hobart Alfree ...cccccccccscccces 1,500.00 
34—Driving box, lateral motion type............. 170.00 
35—Driving box, Cole extended .............+--- 140.00 
36—Driving box cellars, Elvin, per box.......... 7.00 
37—Engine trucks, Economy (2-wheel) (Royalty 

Se A NR, on wane He Whee s emma eee 100.00 100.00 
38-—-Engine trucks, Economy (4-wheel) (Royalty 

OE gO RPT reer 125.00 125.00 
39—Engine trucks, Woodard ..........s.seseee. (a) (a) 
40—Firedoor, O'Connor (Royalty charge)........ 25.00 25.00 
41—Firedoor, pneumatically operated ........... 100.00 100.00 
42—Frames, double front rail.......ccceccscccee (a) (a) 
Se US E,. occceeceewnke Cane Eee edeeeewes (a) (a) 
44—Frames, Vanadium cast steel, per Ib.......... .02 .02 
45—Frames, shoes and wedges, brass, per box..... 50.00 50.00 
46—Frame, wedges, Franklin adjustable, per box. 15.00 15.00 
47—Freight charges (cost f. 0. b. works) 
48—Front end arrangement, Downing............ 100.00 100.00 
49—Front end arrangement, Cooke & Booth...... 50.00 50.00 
50-—Front end arrangement, Mudge Slater ....... 30.00 30.00 
51—Grate shakers— 

One-cylinder equipment ..............+0+. 159.00 159.00 

Two-cylinder equipment .......-.....+.+.. 190.00 190.00 

Three-cylinder equipment ................ 234.00 234.00 
52--Headlights, acetylene— 7 

Engine headlight equipment only with one 

PED“. ki ce-eebsne 66000d.0Gelee es ceeee 30.00 30.00 

Equipment fer all engine lights with one 

MEMEratOr .. wee cee cece ccceseescceseers 50.00 50.00 
Equipment for all engine and tender lights 
with two generators and a headlight on 
Rr eee 125.00 125.00 
S3—Headlights, electric .......cccccsccccccscees 201.00 201.00 
54—Hub liners, Smith adjustable (per wheel).... 15.00 15.00 
55--Hub iiners, Smith adjustable (Royalty per en- 

SED i andinkswiheustardeeina<oteenis 100.00 100.00 
56—Injector pipes, copper ..........0eeeeeeeeees a a 
57—Inspecting (during construction) ............ 200.00 200.00 
58—Joints, flexible—_ 

SER ENE, oaicc ce boca sc beweseenese 25.00 25.00 

NN UE SOUND occscesgqveccecseesace 37.50 37.50 

Four flexible joints ...............-+ee00- 50.00 50.00 
59—Joints, flexible, for water connection......... 52.00 52.00 
60—Lubricator, flange ......... oMeaer se owneones 87.00 87.00 
61—Material (testing and inspecting)............ 90.00 90.00 
62—Messenger expenses ...........0- eee eeeeeeee 100.00 100.00 
63-—Oil burning equipment— ; 

The royalty charge of $100 plus an addi- 

tional net price of $100 to $400 pro rated 

for locomotives with a rarge in_ light 

weight from 130,000 to 450,000 Ib. 
64—Pipe clamps, Ayers .....\..-.---see sees eee (a) (a) 
65—Piston packing rings, gun iron .............. (a) (a) 
66—Piston rods, extended— : 

For extended piston rods having only a 

stuffing box support ...... ovat neeeesy es 5.00 5.00 

For extended piston rods having a stuffing 

box and a slipper block guide supvort.... 25.00 25.00 
67—Pyremeter ....cc cc ccccccec cere rereccesens 150.00 150 00 
GB—Reverse GOAT, POWET 2.00. ccc cssccccccccces 210.00 210.00 
69-——Reverse Gear, SCTEW ........ 2c cree cee ccecee (a) (a) 
70—Rods, vanadium steel, per Ib. ..........----- 04 .04 
71—Seams, Diamond ........-.--+.eseeeeseees (a) a) 
72—Setting up and breaking in..+..........-++- 40.00 40.00 
TE— ENRON BEFUBNEE 2c ccc cccccccepeccwcececonece (a) (a) 
74—Smoke consumer .....:chis.wccceee Diisin «'smuate 30.00 30.00 
75—Springs, crucible steel, per Ib........-..-+--- .03 03 



































76—Springs, vanadium steel, per Ib.............. 08 8 
77-—-Geelakiere, EER Sy he ee eee (a) % (3)°% 
78—Staybolts, American flexible, each............ .30 .30 
79—Staybolts, breakless, each ............c00ees 52 52 
80—Staybolts, flexible, Tate or equivalent, each... 52 52 
Se eis ose ve cs bellbicticeseoteses 92.00 2.00 
SI—BNGOT,, SWEOCE sic 6 op vis conseciecicensece ces - 1,200.00 1,200.00 
ee iar na 'g ln, w pre duwie ore o44i% dvevab'e 1,600.00 1,600.00 
Se, III ho ceive cdenccdeconcet secs 1,750.00 1,750.00 
ee EO ee es eee ,350.00 1,350.00 
86—Superheater, see curve for price (Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 3—Superheater Price Curve 








87—Syphon, Linstrom ........... Rectan irsincatsi Ad wi sinh 30.00 30.00 
DO OE WINE os oie acivne bdcicccrcovedes 260.00 310.00 
89—Tender frames, Commonwealth— 

For switching engines with rectangular tanks 400.00 400.00 

For road engines with rectangular tanks.... 600.00 600.00 

For switching engines with Vanderbilt tanks 500.00 500.00 

For road engines with Vanderbilt tanks... 740.00 740.08 

90—Tender tanks, Acme type— 

_ The royalty charge of $40 plus an addi- 

tional price of $50 to $110 for bottom 

flanges only pro rated for capacities from 

4,000 to 10,000 gallons. The royalty charge 

of $40 plus a net price of $80 to $160 for 

top and bottom flanges pro rated for tank 

capacities of 4,000 to 10,000 gallons. 
91—Tender truck, Vanderbilt ($100 royalty)..... 100.00 100.06 
92—Tender truck, Andrews or Vulcan, per tender 150.00 150.00 
93—Tender truck, Bettendorf .................. 75.00 75.00 
94—Tender truck, Commonwealth, per tender.... 310.00 310.00 
95—Tender truck, Economy ................000: 300.00 300.06 
96—Tender truck, pedestal type ........ (minus) —50.00 —50.00 
97—Tender vestibule— 

For vestibule at rear of tank only without a 

Sn pane. gh OO OT eee 40.00 40.00 

With vestibule at rear of tank only with a 

ae FS ae yo cccccresccesceececs 100.00 100.00 
For vestibule connection between front of 
tender and engine cab.............-..0- 200.00 200.00 
98—Tender water scoop, hand operated .......... (a) (a) 
99—Tender water scoop, air operated ........... (a) (a) 
ee EE ree 150.00 165.00 
OR IE oh etdctwtvccdeclencciveces (a) (a) 
TI OGG ton leks eo Get eae wele ss i045 60850 100.00 100.00 
103—Trailing truck, Commonwealth .............. 310.00 310.06 
104—Trailing truck, Hodges (royalty)............ 100.00 100.00 
105—Truck wheels, engine rolled steel, per wheel.. 19.00 30.00 
106—Truck wheels, engine steel tired, C. I. center, 

SA Cis occ. Gers ae eta liewbews« 4 38.00 60.00 
107—Truck wheels, engine steel tired, C. S. center, 

ie” SE <caddus than wines as Pasiiceres’ 50.00 78.00 
108—Truck wheels, tender, rolled steel............ 19.00 30.00 
109—Truck wheels, tender, steel tired, C. I. center, 

i ME. 7 nat epaik Cama erd 6 Kin dese s 34.60 60.00 
110-—Truck wheels, tender steel tired, C. S. center, 

i Ae OREO GR hoe. meieke 60% 46.00 78.00 
111—Valve, piston, Young (royalty $50).......... 100.00 100.00 
112—Valve stem extended .........ceceececeeres 15.00 15.00 
ee DO” eee ree 100.00 100.00 
114—Valve gear, Baker (royalty $250)............ 250.00 250.00 
115—-Valve gear, Southern (royalty $250)......... 250.00 250.00 
116—Valve gear, Young (royalty $250)........... 250.00 250.00 
SEF UN - TOG ook nea 64 84h tn eens coceggnecee 60.00 60.00 

(a)—Additional price of item taken care of in extra weight. 
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study to light and Mallet type locomotives and price curves 
for these locomotives similar to those appearing in the original 
report are given in Parts 3 and 4 of the supplement. 
Following the determinations relating to a “Plain Locomo- 
tive” the specialties* not common to all locomotives were con- 
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by years. Due to the considerable variation in the size and 
weight of superheaters applied to different locomotives a 
price curve as shown in Fig. 3 is included in the report to in- 
dicate the net price of this specialty. The net prices deter- 
mined in the manner above outlined are given herewith. 
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Light Weight of Engine and Tender in Thousands of Pounds. 
Fig. 2—Average Price Curve for Period 1910 to 1914 Inclusive 


sidered and the selling price and weight of 117 such special- 
ties for the years 1910 to 1915 inclusive (average) and year 
1916 was determined from the records available. From this 
a statement of the net price of each of these specialties* was 
compiled and is given in Part 4 of the original report. The 
net price of each specialty was obtained by deducting from 


Cost of Reproduction New 
With these price curves available and data relating to the 
net price of the individual specialties the determination of 
the cost of reproduction new of any locomotive for any year 
1910 to 1916 becomes a comparatively simple matter. Know- 
ing the light weight of the locomtive and tender (the light 
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Fig. 4—Relative Price Curve of Locomotives, 1910 to 1914 


the price of the specialty its weight, multiplied by 8 cents per 
pound. The prices used are f. o. b. the locomotive builders’ 
works. The date of contract was used in classifying the data 





*It bas been suggested that as further explanation a “Specialty” ‘item 
ulgat gongeryy be called an “Accessory,” similar to the term commonly 
used in the automobile trade but not up to the present time generally 


applied to railroad equipment.—(EpsrTor.) 


weight is exclusive of the weight of water, coal, tools, supplies 
and crew) the basic cost per hundred pounds can be ascer- 
tained directly from the curves. To this cost must be added 
the total net cost of such specialties as are found on the 
locomotive and listed in the foregoing. 

However, as all of the data contained in the original report 
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and Supplement No. 2 relates to prices prior to 1917, it has 
been necessary to supplement these reports with a study 
of the relative prices for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 com- 
pared with previous years. This data is contained in sup- 
plement No. 3 which is issued as a guide to assist the carriers 
in determining the cost of reproduction new of steam loco- 
tives for the years 1917, 1918 and 1919. 


Range in Locomotive Prices 1910-1919 


The data for Supplement No. 3 was furnished by the 
American Locomotive Company and Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and is based on information relating to the total weight 
of all steam lcoomotives sold during the years 1910 to 1919 
inclusive and the total price of each of these locomotives. 
From this information the weighted average price per pound 
of locomotive as sold for the period of 1910 to 1914 inclusive 
was taken as base, 100 per cent. The per cent of the price of 
locomotives for the other years compared with the 1910-1914 
base period was found to vary as follows in percentages of 
the 1910-1914 average: 


Per cent of price 


Year 1910-1914 inc. 
ee, ND NN ic wes we eawieeeees ace ool 100 
DEY cccdnbn edn dh babaeubsatesnannhaweedeaemeesemees 210 
1918 bint hha s >a ee ehe Seb eee 30-4 b eS eSEehe ease Nemenes 206 
BOOS  béeovessnnscnbeehenccacdecdedetctedatee ee stuewst 212 


These data were plotted on the chart illustrated in Fig. 4. 
It will be noted that the most precipitous rise in locomotive 
costs occurred in the years 1916 and 1917. 

For use of this report in establishing the 1910 to 1914 
period as the base, 100 per cent, the Equipment Committee 
has extended the curve (shown in Fig. 2) following the 
general trend of curves of other years shown in the report, and 
feels that this is a close approximation of what the average 
price for various weights would have been if a sufficient num- 
ber of locomotives ranging in light weight from 330,000 to 
440,000 pounds, had been sold in each of the years of the 
period to “make the market.” 

The period of 1910 to 1914 inclusive was selected as the 
base period for determining the range of prices in other years, 
largely due to the fact that there was available a large amount 
of information for that period on which to establish a base. 
Other base periods for index numbers have been used by the 
government, such as 1890 to 1899, inclusive, or the year 


1913, etc., and it should be clearly understood that nothing in. 


this supplement is intended to suggest that the 1910 to 1914 
inclusive period should be a pricing period for valuation 
purposes. 

How to Determine the Cost 


The following example illustrates the method of arriving 
at the cost of reproduction new of a locomotive, 4-6-2 type; 
light weight 342,000 lIbs., for the year 1918: 


(a) Locomotive and tender, lias weight, 342,000 Ibs., at 6.75 cents 
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oe we ae ge Re re ee ee 57 

(f) Add freight from builder’s works to carrier’s line, using 1918 sae 
tariE TAtES Kecccccwccsccecscce recs weresccccedocveoeseccs 300 

(g) Total “Cost of Reproduction New” of locomotive in 1918.... $57 337 





Note A.—To determine price of a superheater with 36 units, 20 ft. 6 in, 
long, oaqets of follows: 


36 by 20 . ft. 6 in. = 738 ft. @ $1. 50 Cahen from superheater 
curve, Fig. % = $1,107. 


Intrastate Advanced Rate Proceedings 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

OHN E. BENTON, solicitor of the National Association of 
J Railway and Utilities Commissioners, has issued another 

bulletin giving the status of advanced rate cases before 
the state commissions. The commissions which have thus far 
rendered decisions in the applications of carriers to advance 
their intrastate rates are as follows: California, Colorado, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York (ist District), New 
York (2nd District), Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Following is a summary of reports received from states 
which .were not covered by previous bulletins,* and. also 
giving additional information with reference to the action 
taken in several of the states which were covered by previous 
bulletins. 

Arizona. Hearing set for September 15. 

California. Commission on August 17 authorized in- 
crease of 25 per cent in freight rates and 20 per cent in 
passenger fares on all steam and electric railroads and boat 
lines. In its opinion the commission said: “We realize that 
without requiring more evidence than is now before us in 
this proceeding to impose on intrastate business the identical 
percentages authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would in effect be the fixing through us of state rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. On the _ other 
hand, to proceed in the usual manner as though this were 
entirely an independent proceeding would result in serious 
delay. * * * This, however, is not the most serious result 
of independent action by this state. If this commission 
fixes state rates regardless of the order of the I. C. C., and 
if such rate fixing resulted in a return to the railroads of 
the Mountain Pacific group less than 6 per cent authorized 
by the I. C. C., either the I. C. C. must further burden 
interstate commerce with rates high enough to make up the 
deficit * * * or if legally possible the I. C. C. would be 
compelled to overrule this commission. * * * It appears 
to us that if each state in a given group insists upon wholly 
independent action and judgment, that the whole spirit and 
purpose of the Esch-Cummins act is in danger ef nullifica- 
tion. * * * We will, therefore, authorize all carriers appli- 
cant herein to increase freight charges 25 per cent and pas- 
senger fares 20 per cent with a surcharge on Pullman fares 
of 50 per cent * * * and we will further order that this 
proceeding be kept open for the purpose of considering ad- 
justments of rates and all further appropriate matters which 
properly may come before us herein.” 

Colorado. Effective as of September 1, on one day’s no- 
tice, commission on August 27 authorized increases in rates 
in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C., except 
as to milk and cream rates, which were denied. Commission 
indicates its action is in the nature of temporary relief and 
subject to readjustment or modification with reference to 
commodity rates or passenger fares. 

Florida. Commission on August 18 authorized carriers 
to increase their freight and passenger rates, fares and 
charges in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C., to 
remain in effect to October 1, 1920, without publication of 
any tariffs covering such increases. Effective October. 1, 





per Ib. (1910 to 1914 ificlusive price curve, Fig. 2)......... $23,119 
(b) Specialties as follows: 

Item Net 
No. Item price 
eee Se, 6We DIGG. Se scvccesadiccssnsckgelecs $98 
EE SI eT a ee PDS, \F 17 
16—Heat-treated axles, 6,000 Ib. at .02%........... 150 
20—Brake on engine truck ......cccccccccccccccecs 185 
SIND. eabntsdadaven kone vs ks avon vondaed 31 
pee tO (GT vis encebwew t-s0ne de cabnesden 100 
57—Inspecting during construction ...............4. 200 
POE. SON nv so aveniens cen eeseesssctseescecds 52 
61—Material (testing and inspecting).............. 90 
ere NY ME faved scece ass cete cnagences 210 
72—Setting up and wacahing ciadéexaccdt vere hiiet 40 
OO OEE OEE EE 30 
80—Flexible supbelte Ce Co a's.s 5a liek wine ce eieh 130 
PC «tices wave asedeqaneeded sh dene se nae 92 
atau e che Mek edkia é hd Fa oat ied soe ee Rea 1,350 
86—Superheater (see Note A).........-ceeeececece 1,107 
96—Pedestal type tender trucks ..........+..eeeeee 50 
99—Water scoop, air operated .............. ce eeees 00 
SEE. c.cann 6 8G hve eds are eek Ui 6e6:66-b0, 0:0 ie an 
105—Engine trucks, wheels, rolled steel .............. 76 
108—Tender wheels, rolled steel ..............ee000- 152 

(c) Total specialties (excluding freight)..............e.eeeeeeees $4,160 

$27,279 
(d) Engineering at approximately 134 per cent...........seeeeee 

DS ctcnecclendueae i buns <ccenecerabed’ etabehanl be xeeeoeaneas $27,688 





*See Railway Age, August 20, p. 312, and August 27, p. 351. 
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September 3, 1920 


1920, carriers must file tariffs making rates applying on 
Florida traffic based upon an increase of 25 per cent in the 
rates effective June 24, 1918, and a further increase of 25 

r cent upon the rates so arrived at. All such rates are to 
be subject to Florida Classification No. 4 and the rules and 
regulations of the Florida Commission which were in effect 
June 24, 1918. Passenger surcharge, excess baggage and 
milk and cream rates in harmony with those fixed by the 
I. C. C., may also be published on that date, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the Florida Commission which 
were in effect June 24, 1918, 

Georgia. Commission on August 24 authorized increase 
of 25 per cent on all freight rates, except as to brick, cotton 
and cotton linters, upon which present rates are continued 
in effect, 20 per cent on all passenger fares, except lines 
already authorized to charge a fare based on 5 cents per 
mile, 20 per cent on excess baggage, a surcharge of 50 per 
cent in Pullman rates, and 20 per cent on milk and cream 
rates, effective September 1, by the filing of blanket supple- 
ments not less than three days in advance of effective date. 
The proceeding is held open to permit making of necessary 
adjustments. ; 

Idaho. Commission on August 20 authorized increases 
in freight and passenger rates in conformity with increases 
authorized by the I. C. C., effective on one day’s notice, ex- 
cept that no passenger fare as increased shall exceed 3.6 
cents per mile. The following provision of the order is an 
interesting limitation: “In the event that the increase hereby 
authorized to any rate, fare or charge is hereafter attacked 
on the ground that same is unreasonable or discriminatory, 
or on any other ground, it shall then be incumbent upon 
the carrier affected to justify the rate attacked in the same 
manner as if such carrier were making application for 
authority to file same. The filing of any schedule or tariff 
carrying any rate, fare or charge under authority of this 
order shall be an acceptance of the provisions of this order 
by the carrier filing same.” 

Iowa. Commission on August 17 permitted increase of 
35 per cent on freight rates, with specific increases on sand, 
gravel, stone, etc., and soft coal, based on the Iowa classifi- 
cation schedules, 20 per cent increase on excess baggage and 
20 per cent increase on milk and cream. The order pro- 
vides for the application of the Iowa classification to all 
schedules and fixes a minimum class scale applicable. after 
September 1. Commission denies jurisdiction over passen- 
ger fares and surcharges. The case is to be kept open and 
hearings continued pending a complete revision of the Iowa 
rate scales and classification, it being understood that the 
order is temporary. A hearing on the Express Company’s 
application for rate increases similar to those granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 1136 will be 
held August 31. 

Massachusetts. Commission on August 12 ordered in- 
creases in harmony with those authorized by I. C. C., effect- 
ive not less than five days after filing, ‘These increases are 
but temporarily effective pending final determination by com- 
mission upon the entire situation. 

Minnesota. Effective as of September 1 commission on 
August 30 authorized advanced freight rates based. upon the 
Minnesota schedules of class and commodity rates fixed 
December 10, 1913, increased 25 per cent, plus a further 
increase of 35 per cent on the base so arrived at. Coarse 
erain rates.are advanced to the wheat rate basis, and coal 
rates are increased 15 cents per ton as of September, 1917, 
before making the general increases. Increases on milk 
and cream rates of 20 per cent and the surcharge of 50 
per cent on Pullman rates is authorized, but the commission 
finds itself without authority to increase statutory passenger 
fares and denies any increase in excess baggage rates which 
are fixed on a percentage of the passenger fare. The com- 
itission holds that excess baggage rates should continue on 
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the present relationship to passenger fares and fluctuate. 
with such fares. 

Nebraska. The commission finds itself without. power to 
increase statutory passenger fares, but holds that it may law- 
fully permit the surcharge on Pullman fares and a special 
increase of 20 per cent on excess fares assessed on certain 
trains, all of which are authorized. The increased excess 
baggage and milk and cream rates are allowed. Increases 
of 25 pr cent in freight and miscellaneous rates are found 
to be sufficient to provide earnings of 6-per cent on the 
fair value of railroad property in Nebraska, based on the 
I. C. C. valuation in Ex Parte 74, without any increase in 
passenger fares and allowing for modifications in the order 
with reference to stone, sand and gravel and brick and tile, 
rates upon which are limited to 160 per cent of rates in 
effect June 24 as a maximum. The commission finds that in 
many cases General Order 28 increased rates on these com- 
modities 70 per cent and that a further increase would be 
unjust. The order provides for hearings on October 21 to 
consider further revision of rates on these building and 
road making materials. An equalization of the I. C. C. class 
rate scale prescribed in the Missouri River-Nebraska case 
to apply intrastate from 17 Nebraska jobbing centers and 
the slate rates fixed by General Order 19 applying ‘on all 
other traffic is urged, but considered impossible of accom- 
plishment in view of the present emergency. All increases 
are effective on or before August 26, or as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

New York (1st District). Commission on August 20 
authorized carriers under its jurisdiction to put in effect the 
same freight rates as promulgated by the I. C. C. Increased 
rates on milk and cream and advanced passenger fares are 
denied. We also understand the carriers’ application as to 
restriction of reconsignment privileges was granted. 

Oregon. Increased freight rates and passenger fares in 
harmony with those allowed by I. C. C., became effective 
August 26 in tariffs filed by the carriers. No formal order 
was entered by the commission. Increased minima on grain 
and grain products were also permitted to become effective. 

South Carolina. Commission on August 20 authorized 
increases in harmony with those fixed by the I. C. C., except 
as to passenger fares, which will not at this time be in- 
creased in excess of three cents per mile, due to statutory 
limitation. Increased rates are effective August 26. 

South Dakota. Commission on August 19 authorized 
increases in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C. 
upon all intrastate rates which are substantially the same as 
interstate rates. The commission denied application for in- 
creases in commodity rates on grain and grain products, 
live stock, lignite, emigrant movables, hay, fuel, wood, sand, 
gravel and stone. It also denied increases in class rates 
applying locally west of the Missouri river and between 
points east and west of the Missouri. A hearing is ordered 
for September 10 to fix state rates in South Dakota on such 
commodities, upon a substantial parity with interstate: rates 
then in effect. It should be noted that South Dakota 
authorities are earnestly seeking to.avoid discrimination be- 
tween interstate and intrastate commerce by an equalization 
which rate increases identical with those granted by the 
I. C. C. would not have accomplished. 

Tennessee. ‘The commission holds that it would be un- 
fair to the traveling and shipping public in Tennessee to 
permit increases in freight and passenger rates on less than 
30 days’ notice to the commission and the public, and the 
petition for permission to make such increases effective on 
five days’ notice is denied, without any expression of. opin- 
ion as to the merits of the application. 

Texas. Commission on August 21 authorized increase of 
33 1/3 per cent in freight rates and 20 per cent increase in 
excess baggage rates. It denied increase as to passenger 
rates for lack of jurisdiction. New rates effective August 
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26. Chairman Mayfield is understood to:have urged grant- 
ing the full 35 per‘cént. increase in‘freight rates! ~ 

Vermont. Commission authorized filing of tariffs con- 
taining same increases as those authorized by the I. C. C. on 
less than statutory notice, but did not deal with the merits 
of the increases effected. 

Washington. Commission on August 25 authorized in- 
creases in harmony with those authorized by the I. C. C., 
except that no passenger increase allowed where present 
passenger fare is in excess of 3.6 cents per mile. It denied 
increase on milk and cream carried on passenger trains. It 
has suspended proposed increase on pulp logs for 90 days, 
pending further investigation on account of apparent unjust 
discrimination in rates. 

West Virginia. Commission on August 10 authorized 
same increases as authorized by the I. C. C., effective August 
26, but not earlier than the effective date of increases al- 
lowed by the I. C. C. 

Wyoming. Commission authorized increases in harmony 
with those authorized by the I. C. C. 


Material Accounting on 
The Canadian Pacific 


By A. A. Goodchild, 
General Storekeeper, Canadian Pacific 


auditor of stores and mechanical accounts as a branch of the 

accounting department to take over all duties pertaining 
to the accounting for the material, receipts and issues. The 
staff employed by the stores department in this connection 
was transferred, and while the actual figures are not now 
available, it is a fact that a considerable reduction in the 
number of employees was made due to this centralization 
of forces. Some of the saving, however, was offset by a 
certain amount of duplication of records in connection with 
material purchased, as it was considered necessary for the 
auditor to carry a material order record to enable him prop- 
erly to certify invoices for payment from his own records 
after they had received the approval and signature of the 
general storekeeper as to the receipt of material. Apart from 
this, however, no additional records were required, and the 
auditor was able as a result of previous training and ex- 
perience to simplify many of the records hitherto in use. 

The auditor, as the title implies, reports directly to the 
comptroller, and assumes all responsibility for the accounts. 
The storekeeper signs all the merchants’ invoices, thus 
vouching for the proper receipt of material and authoriz- 
ing a charge to the stores department. It is recognized that 
charges cannot be made against the stores department with- 
out first obtaining an approval of the official of that depart- 
ment for such charge. On the same principle no charges are 
made against the mechanical or other department accounts 
without proper authority, this authority being represented 
by the signature of an official or foreman who has been 
specially authorized to sign requisitions. All advices of 
shipments, also shop requisitions which have been filled, are 
turned over to the auditor daily so that there is no delay 
in making charges to the proper accounts. 

There is necessarily a certain amount of flexibility in the 
arrangement of staff at outside points, and it is sometimes 
found desirable for the storekeeper to handle the shop time 
cards by collecting and checking against clock slips and 
forwarding to the accounting department. Such arrange- 
ments only apply to points where there is not sufficient shop 
staff to justify the appointment of a local timekeeper, but 
where it is necessary to maintain a storekeeper. At all the 
larger points a representative of the auditor is maintained 
to handle all stores accounting and shop timekeeping. 


I’ 1905 THE CANADIAN Paciric organized the department of 
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Results on Canadian Pacific 

During the year ending June 30,°1920, the receipts and 
issues of material, exclusive of rails, ties, fuel, stationery 
and. commissary, which .are handled jin a special manner 
or by a separate department, amounted to $53,750,000 on 
the Canadian : Pacific. The total payroll inclusive of pur- 
chasing department salaries and road and mechanical de. 
partment assistance amounted to $712,000, which represents 
a payroll cost for handling material, in and out, of $1.32 
per $100. Accounting charges alone represent 16 per cent 
of this amount, or 21 cents per $100, which will be found 
to compare very favorably with other railroads. 

It is now over 15 years since the Canadian Pacific trans- 
ferred all stores accounting from the stores department to a 
special division of the auditing department, whose duties 
pertain to stores and mechanical accounts. The mechanical 
accounts are interwoven with those of the stores department 
to a very considerable extent, and the practice of making 
one accounting officer responsible for keeping all stores and 
mechanical accounts has resulted in keeping this work in a 
more satisfactory condition. Moreover, disputes as to 
charges for material or labor to any new equipment or 
maintenance account very seldom occur, owing to the fact that 
the accounting department has “no axe to grind” in com- 
piling its accounts and is concerned only in the accuracy of 
its charges as developed from vouchers in its possession. 

The separation of the stores accounting from the stores 
department has relieved that department so that it can now 
devote itself entirely to duties pertaining to the ordering, 
receiving, storing and issuing of material. It is true that, 
unless specially called for, very few statistics are ordinarily 
furnished from month to month except the totals of the 
receipts, issues and balances with the necessary detailed 
balance sheet of each stores account. But is it not generally 
a fact that there are altogether too many statistics compiled 
in this as in many other branches of railroad work? 


Reasons for Separate Accounting 

The reason why, in the opinion of the writer, the account- 
ing department should take entire charge of this work, may 
be briefly outlined as follows: 

First—It is the department best qualified to handle ac- 
counting work by virtue of its training and organization. 
Material accounts lend themselves to distribution and classi- 
fication in the same manner as do all other classes of 
accounts. : 

Second—It is desirable that questions and disputes re- 
lating to charges against the various accounts should be 
disposed of independently of either of the interested parties 
to such disputes. 

Third—It is an economical proposition, avoiding dupli- 

cation of work and records. When this work is handled 
by the stores department it is always necessary for the 
auditing department to check over the records in such a 
manner that very little extra labor would be involved in 
the compilation of these records in their entirety. 
_ Fourth—A storekeeper is not, generally speaking, an ac- 
countant. His training has qualified him for other duties 
more particularly pertaining to the material itself, and it is 
generally a fact that his supervision of the accounting fea- 
ture is more or less superficial. The claim is generally made 
for the maintenance of the present practice that storekcepers 
are able to get desired information more quickly from 
records which they maintain themselves, than could be done 
when these records are maintained in a separate department. 
But any information which a general storekeeper may re- 
quires should be as readily obtainable from the accounting 
department as from an accounting branch of the stores 
department, and in a proper organization of the accounting 
department this feature of the work would naturally be taken 
care of. 
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Cleveland and Akron Object to Lake Priority ‘t 


Lake Cities Protest on Ground That Order Will Prevent 
Accumulation of Adequate Coal Supply. 


chambers of commerce at a hearing before the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission on August 30 urged the 
commission to rescind or modify its Service Order No. 10, 
the order giving priority in the transportation of lake coal 
for the Northwest, on the ground that the order discriminates 
against those cities and operates to prevent them from ac- 
cumulating an adequate supply of coal for the winter. The 
witnesses were somewhat hazy as to what they wished the 
commission to do about it and even as to the actual operation 
of the order, although they declared that an emergency 
exists and that domestic consumers find it practically im- 
possible to get coal, whereas they assumed that the con- 
sumers of the Northwest would get 100 per cent of the 
tonnage required by the order. It was finally agreed that 
they should appoint a committee to confer with committees 
of coal operators and railroad officials at Cleveland on Thurs- 
day for the purpose of ascertaining whether there is a real 
emergency and if so whether some plan cannot be devised 
for affording relief without any modification of the order. 

The Cleveland and Akron representatives had a good deal 
to say about the amount of coal going to Canada under the 
order, a large part of which they thought must be going to 
Montreal-and Quebec for export, but Commissioner Aitchi- 
son said the Canadian Railroad Commission, which is also 
the fuel administration for Canada, has prohibited exports. 
Commissioner Potter asked the witnesses whether they took 
the position that the commission had no power to issue an 
order which has the practical effect of requiring coal 
operators to disregard contracts and ship to some other desti- 
nation. Some of the witnesses started to take that position 
but when reminded that if the commission had no power to 
issue an order for the relief of the Northwest it could not 
issue orders for Cleveland and Akron they offered to file 
briefs on the subject. Chairman Clark requested that the 
briefs also discuss the power of the commission to issue 
priority orders for the relief of public utilities. 

The burden of the complaint was that cities located near 
the coal fields are not receiving enough coal while coal is 
being shipped beyond across the lakes. Commissioner Aitchi- 
son and Chairman Clark kept reminding them that the 
Northwest must receive a large part of its supply before the 
lakes freeze up and that while only one-third of Cleve- 
land’s coal year has gone three-fifths of the year for lake 
coal is gone and the shipments are still behind the require- 
ments. They also expressed the opinion that it is very un- 
likely that the Northwest will receive 100 per cent of its 
requirements and that if an attempt were made to supply 
the Northwest with coal by rail during the winter the gate- 
ways would be so clogged that nothing else could get through. 

Commissioner Aitchison said that this was the first time 
he had heard it suggested that Canada should not be treated 
on a parity with the United States as far as the order is 
concerned, because Canada is in a position to retaliate by 
shutting off products that the United States wants. He said 
the commission had received many letters from newspapers 
in Ohio asking that coal be furnished to paper-mills in 
Canada. J. F. McGee, fuel administrator. for Minnesota, 
said that Canadian buyers had obtained large quantities of 
coal by bidding “up to the sky” for all the free coal, and 
that the Canadian government was assisting them. The 
complainants finally summed up their case with a request that 
domestic consumers in their cities should at least be placed 


RR chambers ofc of the Cleveland and’ Akron, Ohio, 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

on a parity with industrial consumers elsewhere. D. B. 
Wentz, president of the National Coal Association, said’ that 
the present lake order should be maintained but he made the 
suggestion that the operators and the dealers appoint com- 
mittees to consider the situation, and that Daniel Willard, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of the Association of 
Railway Executives, had offered to appoint a railroad com- 
mittee to co-operate. Chairman Clark approved this plan 
and suggested that arrangements be made at once for the 
conference. 

Chairman Clark said that the commission had merely tried 
to take care of two sections of the country, the Northwest and 
New England, that are largely dependent upon water trans- 
portation for coal and therefore must get in a large part of 
their supply before winter sets in; and that it had done what 
had seemed best to it in the public interest. Commissioner 
Aitchison also pointed out that it is hardly possible to give 
every one a full coal supply for the winter by August, and 
while he expressed considerable doubt as to whether the north- 
west would get a sufficient supply he thought the rest of the 
country would get along very well, as up to date the country 
as a whole has had practically 100 per cent of a normal coal 
supply. Chairman Clark also pointed out that for the first 
199 days of this year the output has been 48% million’ tons 
ahead of 1919. 

E. T. Butler, representing the Trumbull Steel Company, 
said that his company had not been able to get the output 
of its own mines, because it had to ship a percentage to the 
lakes for the pool, and that as a result it had had to shut 
down most of its plants and pay high prices in the open 
market for enough coal to keep running at all. 

H. M. Griggs, manager of the Coal & Ore Exchange, the 
lake pool, gave the figures for the lake coal movement to 
show the proportion going to Canada and also to show that 
only a comparatively small part of the coal produced in the 
districts affected by the priority order is shipped to the lakes. 
In 1918, he said, of 28,153,317 tons shipped in the lake 
trade 77.1 per cent went to American destinations and 22.9 
per cent to Canadian destinations. In 1919, 17,180,279 
tons went to American destinations, or 79.1 per cent, and 
4,533,062 tons, or 20.9 per cent, to Canada. In 1920, up 
to July 31, of a total of 6,253,736 tons, 71.5 per cent had 
gone to American destinations and 28.5 per cent to Canada, 
while from August 1 to 25, 28.6 per cent had gone to 
Canada. For the week ending July 31, the first week after 
the order became effective, the railroads had loaded in the 
territory to which the order applies a total of 81,180 cars, 
of which 17,859 went to the lakes, 20,160 were assigned 
cars and 43,161 cars were commercial coal. For the second 
week, of a total of 82,280 cars, 19,354 went to the lakes; 
for the third week, of a total of 84,678 cars, 23,101_ went to 
the lakes, and for the fourth week, of a total of 82,719 cars, 
21,349 went to the lakes. In reply to questions by Chairman 
Clark Mr.. Griggs said that there had been no substantial 
accumulation at the lake ports nor delay on the part of 
vessels, and there has been no shortage of boats because the 
down lakes ore traffic exceeds the coal tonnage northbound. 

A. G. Gutheim, of the Commission on Car Service, said 
that while the Northwest had asked for 28,000,000 tons of 
coal it would be lucky to get 23,000,000 and that it would be 
better for the rest of the country if the northwest should get 
a million or two tons more than-that it should be short. 

In conclusion Chairman Clark said he was sorry that any 
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order of the commission should work a hardship on any one 
but that. it is a little difficult to act for tthe best interest 
of the public as a whole without affecting some of the in- 
dividuals. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 26 issued 
Service Order No. 14, dated August 25, providing that upon 
any day when a common carrier by railroad is unable to 
supply any mine upon its line with the required open-top 
cars, open-top cars shall not be furnished or supplied by it 
to wagon mines which are not in a position to load such 
cars upon private tracks and from a tipple or other arrange- 
ment which permits the coal to ‘be dumped from an elevation 
into the car, until all other mines have been fully supplied 
with open top cars. This is in response to protests by the 
National Coal Association, which has also been supported to 
some extent by railroad officials, that the loading of coal 
is delayed by furnishing the wagon mines their quota of cars 
because the standard mines which could load the cars in a 
short time are thus given a reduced supply while the wagon 
mines hold the equipment for a considerable time. 

The commission says in its order that the existing rules, 
regulations and practices of the railroads as to the supply 
and distribution of open-top cars to wagon mines adversely 
affect car conservation and the ability of the carriers properly 
and completely to serve the public, in so far as they con- 
flict with the regulation prescribed in the order, which is to 
be effective until April 1, 1921. Open-top cars supplied 
wagon mines upon private tracks and equipped with a tipple 
or other arrangement for dumping coal from an elevation into 
a car, must be counted against such wagon mines under uni- 
form mine ratings and car distribution rules, the same as 
are applied to established tipple mines. 

A delegation headed by R. H. Sykes of Durham, N. C., 
called on the Interstate Commerce Commission on August 
26 to ask that the order giving priority to the shipment of 
coal to the lakes for the northwest be modified and that some 
limitation be placed on the export of coal. Mr. Sykes stated 
that only 18 per cent of the normal coal supply had been re- 
ceived in North Carolina by August 24 and that unless some- 
thing is done to remedy the situation the South will be short 
of coal this winter. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 31 is- 
sued an amendment to Service Order No. 11, the priority 
order for New England coal, suspending its operation for 
five days. The amendment says that by reason of the op- 
eration of Service Order No. 11 of the commission entered 
July 26, 1920, “a large quantity of bituminous coal has 
been transported to the various North Atlantic ports enu- 
merated in said order, which has not been transported by 
water to New England, and now remains and is held in 
railroad cars at such ports, and that undue delay to the rail 
equipment is caused by the continuing transportation of coal 
under Service Order No. 11 to such ports, and that suffi- 
cient water bottoms are not at such ports or expected to ar- 
rive, so that the coal in cars now at such ports can be dis- 
charged without undue delay.” 

It is therefore ordered, that the operation of Service Or- 
der No. 11 be suspended, and shall not be in force or effect 
for the period of five consecutive days from September 2 to 
September 6, 1920, both inclusive, and that thereafter said 
order shall be in force and effect unless otherwise ordered. 





StaTe vs. FeperaL Controt.—That the opposition to a rate 
adjustment should originate in this state seems deplorable, espe- 
cially in view of the grounds that are assigned in the decision. 
If the evidence of the inadequate character of present rates and 
fares on railways already available to every man in the land 
is not sufficient, there should be the gravest of doubt regarding 
the possibility of ever convincing a human being on the subject.— 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
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Southern Pacific Makes Enviable 
Passenger Traffic Record 


HREE FACTORS COMBINED to bring about the heaviest 
volume of passenger traffic ever experienced on the 
Pacific system of the Southern Pacific during the 
period from June 19 to July 10. These were an excep- 
tionally heavy vacation and tourist movement, the Mystic 
Shrine convention and Rose Carnival at Portland, and the 
National Democratic convention at San Francisco. In order 
to meet the situation a definite plan of handling this con- 


centration of travel was mapped out in advance. Staff imeet-_ 


ings were called on the Portland, Shasta, Western and Coast 
divisions for this purpose. Each division hed its own pe- 
culiar problems to solve. 

The Shasta division is a single track mountain division 
with a 3.3 grade over the Siskiyous, where the roadbed is 
hewn out of the solid mountain side. This division handled 
over 50 special trains, in addition to the regular movement, 
in a period of a little over two days’ time. The northward 
movement required a total of 128 engine movements to 
handle the trains between Ashland and Dunsmuir, involving 
a total of 35 trains of 377 cars. On this division there were 
but 116 locomotives, including all classes of power, and it 
was necessary to assemble every possible engine and work 
in conjunction with the Portland division in an interchange 
of power. By spacing trains 25 minutes apart out of Ash- 
land, moving helpers without delay, meeting a train at each 
siding and similarly handling southbound trains, the situ- 
ation was met. 

As a result of the light snowfall of last winter, there was 
a water shortage at various points. Further, regular water 
stations could not supply the large number of trains run- 
ning closely together without the necessity of delays to re- 
plenish the tanks. Therefore a special chart was prepared 
showing where each train would stop for water, alternating 
at the various tanks, and each engineman was advised where 
to take water. 

An incident occurred on one of the westward trains which 
is of interest. The reverse lever on the locomotive broke 


’ off below the quadrant latch. The assistant road foreman 


of engines, who was on the engine at the time, held the 
reverse lever in place with a monkey wrench and alternated 
with the engineman in this maneuver until the train had 
been brought into Dunsmuir exactly on time. 

On the Portland, Western and Coast divisions fell the 
duty of providing terminal accommodations for the long 
trains which pulled in from every section of the United 
States. At Portland, a total of 64 special trains arrived 
on all roads during the period first mentioned. The trains 
comprised 525 Pullman standard and tourist sleepers. It 
was necessary to construct temporary track facilities and 
also use industrial tracks in the wholesale district for park- 
ing trains. 

Trains arriving in the San Francisco bay region, and 
handled by the Western and Coast divisions, were provided 
terminal accommodations at Oakland pier and at Third street 
where the movement was heavy at all times. Between the 
hours of 5 a. m., June 26, and 3 a. m., June 27 the Western 
division handled a total of 49 passenger trains consisting 
of 468 cars on the Benicia ferry, an average of a train every 
26 min., 40 sec., for the 22 hours. Similarly, during the 
hours of 5 a. m., June 26, and 4 a. m., June 27, 393 pas- 
senger cars moved out of Oakland pier and 533 entered, a 
total of 926 cars. An incidental problem was encountered 
between Oakland pier and San Francisco where in the 24 
hours on June 26, 1,370 trucks of baggage, mail and express 
were transported, with most of the movement concentrated at 
rush hours. 

For the Coast division and the Third street station. 
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figures show that on June 15 to 30, for the Mystic Shrine 
movement alone, 2,046 passengers arrived at San Francisco 
in 168 cars. ‘The train movement out of San Francisco 
consisted of 21 special trains, with 4,084 passengers, which 
were handled between June 19 and 30, of the same month. 
From June 1 to June 5, more than 577,000 passengers en- 
tered and departed from San Francisco via the Third street 
station. Comparing this movement with the same period of 
1915, when the Panama Pacific Exposition gave the 
Southern Pacific a large increase in traffic, only 347,090 
passengers arrived and left San Francisco through this 
station. 

The Coast division faced its heaviest movement between 
June 14, and July 6, when, to its 593 regular outbound 
trains from the Third street terminal, 55 additional sections 
were added. Of these, 20 were special Shriner trains, 18 
equipment trains and 5 Democratic special trains; also 
special tourist movement trains and other traffic. All to- 
gether for the 23-day period, June 14 to July 6, the Coast 
division handled into San Francisco 683 trains, with a 
complement of 4,980 passenger cars. The heaviest single 
day’s movement of outbound occurred on June 26, when 37 
trains, with 296 passenger cars, entered San Francisco via 
Third street and on the same day 39 trains with 325 pas- 
senger cars departed. 


Railroads Operating on Own Resources 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


ITH THE ARRIVAL of September 1 the railroads have 

WV entered upon a new stage of their turbulent careers 
and are now operating upon their own resources, 
without the assistance of a government guaranty, but under 
a new level of rates intended to give them an opportunity 
to earn a net operating income equal to 6 per cent, in the 
aggregate, on the sum which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held for temporary purposes to be their value. 

It is roughly estimated that the amount which the gov- 
ernment now owes the railroads, under its guaranty of one- 
half of a year’s standard return for the period from March 
1 to September 1, is approximately $600,000,000, less about 
$234,000,000 of advances made on account of the guaranty. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued certificates 
for approximately that sum to about 175 railroads fou 
advances from the Treasury, some of which probably have 
not been actually made as yet as the commission has received 
a large number of applications during the past few days 
and the Treasury has probably not had time to act upon all 
of them, as the roads are required to execute contracts and 
furnish security. Some roads have received four or five 
certificates for advances on applications filed from time to 
time to meet current requirements, such as interest and divi- 
dends and the large sums that are being paid out in retro- 
active wage increases under the recent award of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

The period in which advances may be received on account 
of the guaranty expired with the termination of the guaranty 
period and the commission was rather swamped with appli- 
cation during the last week. However, as many roads will 
continue to need cash during the time that must elapse before 
the exact amount due under the guaranty can be determined, 
efforts are now being made by the Treasury Department and 
the commission to work out a plan by which partial pay- 
ments on account may be made in advance of the final settle- 
ment, which will serve practically the same purpose as the 
advances provided for in the transportation act. The rail- 
roads will hardly know for another month what they have 
earned during the month of August and many adjustments 
will be required before the final settlement can be made, 
such as those in the maintenance accounts as to which the 
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commission is to determine how much can be charged for 
the purpose of calculating the guaranty. The commission 
is also expected to scrutinize all the operating expense ac- 
counts for any abnormal items. 

Very few roads have earned any excess of net operating 
income to be turned into the Treasury for the guaranty period 
in accordance with the contract which they entered into when 
they accepted the guaranty, and some of the roads that 
thought they could get along without assistance are finding 
that they have lost money by it, particularly as the result 
of the retroactive wage increase. Many roads have had to 
ask advances to meet ordinary operating expenses. 

Great interest will naturally attach to the first reports of 
earnings under the new rates, which went into effect on Aug- 
ust 26, but it will be nearly three months before the statistics — 
for the roads as a whole for September will be available. 
For the last days of August the government will get the 
benefit of the increases in rates in the form of a reduction 
of the amounts it will have to pay under its guaranty. 

Inquiries have been received by the commission as to 
whether the commission will require an inventory to be taken 
of material and supplies on hand as of August 31, 1920, in 
connection with the determination of the amounts payable 
under Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

In view of the fact that reliable information with respect 
to the operating expenses of the guaranty period, as affected 
by material and supply issues, can be obtained in no other 
way, the commission will require carriers accepting the pro- 
visions of Section 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, to 
take an inventory of materials and supplies as of the close 
of business August 31, 1920, and adjust their accounts for 
the period, March 1 to August 31, both inclusive, in the 
manner provided for in Case 2, Accounting Bulletin No. 15. 

With respect to carriers which were not under federal con- 
troi and which did not take inventories as of February 29, 
1920, the amount of any discrepancy disclosed by the inven- 
tory as of August 21, 1920, should be apportioned between 
the guaranty period and the period prior thereto on basis 
of the material issues applicable to each period since the 
previous inventory was taken. 

GrorcE B. McGinty, 
Secretary. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a no- 
tice saying that the attention of the commission has been 
drawn to the fact that a number of smaller carriers which 
were not under federal control and which expect to derive 
benefits under the provisions of Sections 204 and 209 of 
the Transportation Act, 1920, maintain their accounts and 
records in what may be described as a very unsatisfactory 
condition with respect both to the sufficiency of details and 
compliance with the uniform system of accounts promul- 
gated by the commission. This condition causes the ex- 
penditure of an unwarranted amount of time on the part of 
the commission’s examiners in conducting investigations 
necessary to determine amounts payable to carriers under 
Sections 204 and 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

To the end that the work of the commission in this con- 
nection may progress as expeditiously as possible, carriers 
are advised in the event their accounts have not been kept 
in accordance with the commission’s accounting regulations, 
that they will be expected to restate their accounts and bring 
them into harmony with the classification provisions. Pend- 
ing proper restatement of such accounts, the commission’s 
examiners will be withdrawn and the verification of claims 
submitted by the carriers for the reimbursement of deficits 
under Section 204 and for guaranty payments under Sec- 
tion 209 of the Transportation Act, 1920, will be suspended. 
During the period of such suspension the commission will 
feel at liberty to withhold certificates for advances either 
under Section 204 or under Section 209 (h) of the Trans- 
portation Act, 1920. 
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Office Efficiency 
By C. C, Henkel 


ONSIDERING the present widespread labor shortage and 
C the low average of efficiency of what labor is obtain- 

able, the present would seem a most opportune time to 
eliminate duplication of work and some of the many reports 
of no real value which are required by every railroad. An- 
other opportunity for effecting considerable saving is in the 
more general use of labor-saving office machinery, such as 
adding machines, modern filing cabinets, etc. 

On roads where the departmental organization is in effect 
the likelihood of duplication of reports is much greater than 
where the divisional system is used, possibly because no de- 
partment wants to take the word of another. The railroads 
have spent a vast amount of money on valuation work and 
yet instances have come to the writer’s attention where the 
maintenance of way and other departments are keeping up 
to date certain maps, etc., which information is given in bet- 
ter shape by the excellent maps made up by the valuation 
forces. 

Of course we know that a large percentage of the great 
increase in clerical work which has taken place on the rail- 
roads during recent years is due to Interstate Commerce 
Commission requirements and the requirements of the vari- 
ous state railroad commissions. The fact remains, however, 
that it is a very simple matter for a general officer to order 
the preparation of a new report, and that even if the labor 
involved in its preparation in the subordinate offices is away 
out of proportion to the value of the report, it seems to be 
an utter impossibility ever to get it stopped again. 

Many of the reports required by general officers, es- 
pecially in the maintenance of way department, presuppose 
the existence of an elaborate and accurate cost system in 
the offices of the supervisors of track, master carpenters, etc. 
Such systems are actually in effect on few if any railroads, 
and it is a debatable question whether the expense involved 
in putting them into operation would be warranted, es- 
pecially when one takes into account the fact that the primary 
sources of the figures are the section foremen’s labor and ma- 
terial distribution sheets, which, on account of the necessity 
of employing for the position of foremen, men of foreign 
birth with very limited education, frequently do not repre- 
sent the exact facts. The writer has in mind a certain rather 
elaborate tie plate report which on its face has many points 
of merit; it has columns showing the unmber of plates used 
of the various types, to be separated by branches or valua- 
tion sections, total cost of labor, cost of work train service, 
and material cost, from which the unit costs are supposed 
to be arrived at. As a matter of fact, as the total costs are 
not actually available, most supervisors probably assume or 
estimate the unit costs asked for and figure the total costs 
backwards from them, so that a report involving a great deal 
of labor to prepare is in reality misleading and hardly worth 
the paper it is written on. 

Very little has been done in the way of supplying subor- 
dinate railway offices with the various labor-saving devices 
which are commonly found in the offices of every well-man- 
aged manufacturing concern. On some of the larger East- 
ern roads the track supervisor’s office writes the payrolls and 
works up many of the reports which on the majority of rail- 
roads are handled in the office of the division engineer. The 
writer has knowledge of an instance where it was necessary 
to put on a temporary clerk in each supervisor’s office for a 
period of three months and at a salary of $110 a month in 
order to catch up with reports which were behind. It is 
highly probable that if supplied with an adding machine at 
a cost considerably less than this expenditure for extra clerk 
hire the present office force of three or four persons could 
do the work, and even when the three months’ period was 
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up the saving would not stop, as they would continue to haye 
the machine for use. 

Many ofthe smaller offices have very poor facilities for 
taking care of their files. While modern file cabinets are 
somewhat expensive, the fact remains that they are cheaper 
in the end, as much time is lost in filing correspondence and 
locating it again in the makeshift tin and paper boxes com- 
monly used, to say nothing of the greater likelihood of los- 
ing correspondence where they are in use. 

The Railroad Administration so juggled the rates of pay 
of clerks that the chief clerks in the smaller offices, who have 
to assume most of the responsibility, receive but little more 
than their subordinates; the former receiving from $100 to 
$115 a month, while the latter get about $90 as beginners, 
ranging up to about $105. The result is that as soon as a 
clerk has become somewhat proficient he leaves to accept a 
more remunerative position with some outside industry, as 
there is nothing about his prospects with the railroad which 
tempt him to stay in the service. Putting it in another way, 
the railroads go to considerable expense to educate clerks, 
only to have outside industries reap the benefit of this edu- 
cation. The net result is that the chief clerk, if he remains 
in the service, has to assume ‘personally, a great deal of 
the work which his inexperienced helpers are unable to han- 
dle. The supervisor and his assistant, who are supposed 
to be highly trained technical specialists, are thereby com- 
pelled to spend a large part of their time in handling the 
routine correspondence and reports which should be taken 
care of by the chief clerk, although they would be of far 
greater value to the corporation if they were outside, super- 
vising the actual work of bridge building or track mainte- 
nance. 

Criticism of this sort is distasteful to the writer and he 
trusts the reader will take it for granted that his reason 
for preparing this article is to point out a few of the things 
which will help us to get back to old-time efficient railroad- 
ing, and which may have escaped the attention of our higher 
officers. 
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From the Detroit News 


You Have to Tip ’Em to Get Service 
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Maintenance Allowance During Guaranty Period 


Railroads in Briefs Filed with Commission Ask for Full Allowance 
Based on Physical Units 


LFRED P. THom, S. T. Bledsoe, and J. P. Blair, as a 
A committee of counsel for the Association of Railway 
Executives, have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a brief as to the interpretation and application 
of Paragraph 3 of Section 209 of the Transportation Act re- 
lating to the allowance for maintenance to be made during the 
six months’ guaranty period from March 1 to September 1 in 
computing the net operating income guaranteed to the 
carriers. They contend that the carriers should be allowed 
to include in operating expenses or deduct from operating 
revenues, for the purposes of the guaranty, the full amount 
of the maintenance allowance, regardless of whether the full 
amount was actually expended or not and also that in basing 
the maintenance allowance on the expenditures of the test 
period equated, the test should be the same quantum and 
character of physical maintenance rather than the amount 
of the expenditures. A brief on the same subject has also 
been filed with the commission by Samuel W. Moore for the 
Kansas City Southern. An abstract of the brief for tthe As- 
sociation of Railway Executives follows: 
Paragraph (3) of Section 209 (f) of the Transportation 
Act, 1920, is as follows: 


“There shall not be included in operating expenses, for 
maintenance of way and structures, or for maintenance of 
equipment, more than an amount fixed by the commission. 
In fixing such amount the commission shall so far as practi- 
cable apply the rule set forth in the proviso in paragraph 
(a) of Section 5 of the ‘standard contract’ between the 
United States and the carriers (whether or not such contract 
has been entered into with the carrier whose railway operat- 
ing income is being computed.” 

The entire paragraph (a) of Section 5 of the “standard 
contract,” referred to in the above-quoted provision of the 
statute, is as follows, the proviso, which it is especially im- 
portant in this connection to consider, being included in 
full in the quotation: 


“During the period of federal control the director general 
shall, annually, as nearly as practicable, expend and charge 
to railway operating expenses, either in payments for labor 
and materials or by payments into funds, such sums for the 
maintenance, repair, renewal, retirement, and depreciation 
of the property described in paragraph (a) of Section 2 

ereof as may be requisite in order that such property may 
be returned to the company at the end of federal control 
in substantially as good repair and in substantially as com- 
plete equipment as it was on January 1, 1918. 

“Provided, however, That the annual expenditure and 
charges for such purposes during the period of federal con- 
trol on such property and the fair distribution thereof over 
the same, or the payment into funds, of an amount equal 
in the aggregate (subject to the adjustments provided in 
paragraph (c) and to the provisions of paragraph (e) of 
this section) to the average annual expenditure and charges 
for such purposes included under the accounting rules of 
the commission in railway operating expenses during the 
test period, less the cost of fire insurance included therein, 
shall be taken as a full compliance with the foregoing 
covenant.” (Italics ours.) 


It will be noted that this section of the contract provides 
for the expenditure, or for the payment into funds, of the 
amounts necessary to meet the contract requirements as to 
maintenance. 
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It was realized that the requirement as to maintenance 
was an obligation, not of the owner, but of a tenant. of the 
property, and the tenant was not a responsible individual 
and not a responsible private corporation, but a sovereign 
government, against which no suit could be entered and no 
execution could be issued or levied without its consent. In 
order to protect the just rights of the owners, it accordingly 
became necessary either that the contract quantum of main- 
tenance should actually be put currently on the property, or 
that an actual fund should be currently created to meet 
the charge for maintenance on an accrual basis sufficient to 
make good the contract standard of maintenance. If an 
actual fund had not been created. to meet this charge for 
deferred maintenance, the owners, at the end of federal 
control, would have had a claim against the government with 
chances in favor of there being no money to liquidate it, 
and with the consequent necessity that the owner must go 
to Congress as a supplicant for an appropriation. 

Again, the carriers insisted in the negotiations that such 
maintenance should be either currently done or currently pro- 
vided for, so as to avoid complications with the government 
which would probably arise in case of unduly postponed 
maintenance. 

The measure of the contract obligation under the direct 
covenant is a quantum of maintenance necessary in- order 
that the property might be returned to its owners at the end 
of federal control in a specified condition. 

The method of securing the performance of that obliga- 
tion was the requirement of the actual expenditure on the 
property for maintenance purposes of the amount necessary 
to produce that result, or, as to any part of the amount not 
actually expended, the payment of the same into a fund im- 
pressed with the trust that it should be expended for the 
prescribed maintenance purpose or properly accounted for 
at the end of federal control. 

The proviso merely creates a limitation on the amount 
involved in the primary obligation and an agreed method 
of establishing a compliance with the obligation. It in no 
sense alters the relationship to the maintenance obligation of 
the unexpended balance which stands for the deferred main- 
tenance—the maintenance due to but not actually put upon 
the property. That unexpended balance, which under the 
contract must be represented by actual money in a fund, is 
still a security for the performance of the maintenance obli- 
gation, a measure of permissable discharge of which is es- 
tablished by the proviso. 

It will be thus observed that the requirement that deferred 
maintenance should be represented by actual money paid into 
a fund, in no way affects the operating results. 


I 


From the foregoing statement, and in fact from the ex- 
press terms of the proviso itself, it appears that the proviso 
does not limit the allowance for maintenance to the ex- 
penditures actually made therefor, but, on the contrary, 
expressly provides for an allowance, in addition to actual 
expenditures, to be represented by “charges” in the shape of 
secured reserves, which must, on account of the conditions, 
be represented by actual money paid into funds. 

Manifestly the same interpretation should be given to this 
proviso, in its application to the guaranty period, as it 
undoubtedly bore in its application to the period of federal 
control, except as the conditions may be different between the 
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two periods and may, to the extent of such difference, re- 
quire that the interpretation be modified. 

When the situation of the parties during the guaranty 
period, as contrasted with their situation during the period 
of federal control, is considered, it will at once be observed 
that during the guaranty period there no longer exists a 
necessity to provide security to the owner for the proper 
maintenance which is deferred and not actually put upon 
the property. 

Being the owner of the property and in the possession and 
enjoyment of it, he receives under the guaranty the benefit 
of an allowance for deferred ‘maintenance, if it is represented 
by a charge in the operating expenses, to the same extent 
as if the amount had been actually put as an expenditure 
on his property. 

On the other hand, if the amount necessary to provide the 
contract quantum of maintenance is neither put upon the 
property as an actual expenditure nor included as an accrual 
reserve in the operating expenses, it is manifest that the 
owner does not receive the benefit of it at all. He is 
simply deprived, to the extent that the amount unexpended 
is not so included, of the contract quantum of maintenance. 

The guaranty section of the statute expressly provides 
against such a result. It creates a contract between the 
government and the carrier, by which the government 
obligated itself to make good to the carrier a railway oper- 
ating income of a specified amount. 

In order to arrive at a conclusion as to whether the car- 
riers’ railway operating income is equal to the amount 
guaranteed, it is necessary to ascertain the operating ex- 
penses, and the statute provides that, in ascertaining the 
amount of these operating expenses, the commission shall 
permit the inclusion therein of an amount for maintenance 
which it shall fix under the rule set forth in the proviso 
to paragraph (a) of Section 5 of the standard contract, and 
this rule, as above stated, provides for accruals of any part 
of such amount not actually expended. 

It is immaterial under the standard contract, as between 
the carrier and the government, whether the agreed quantum 
of maintenance is actually put upon the property or repre- 
sented by accrual reserves. 

So, under the statute, it is likewise immaterial, in ascer- 
taining the amount of the government’s obligation as 
guarantor, whether the agreed quantum of maintenance is 
actually expended or is allowed for in proper reserves. 

It is respectfully submitted that the average annual 
amount of the aggregate of the actual expenditures and of 
these charges to maintenance must be ascertained, and para- 
graph (3) of Section 209 (f) of the Transportation Act 
expressly requires that the proportion not only of these ex- 
penditures but also of the charges appropriate to be as- 
signed to the six months’ guaranty period shall be properly 
adjusted, as required by the contract, and that amount thus 
adjusted shall be allowed. 

It seems to us clear that it is not within the discretion 
of the commission to allow these charges of unexpended 
amounts or not to allow them, but that, on the contrary, 
it is made by statute the duty of the commission to ascer- 
tain the average annual aggregate amount of the expendi- 
tures and charges for maintenance purposes during the test 
period, to properly equate them to the time and to the condi- 
tions of the guaranty period, and to permit the amount thus 
arrived at to be included in the operating expenses of the 
guaranty period, without reference to whether the actual ex- 
penditure is made or not. 

The commission will not overlook the fact that if actual 
expenditure is to be made the test of allowance, a premium 
is at once set upon extravagant expenditures for maintenance 
purposes. Such a result could not have been intended by 
Congress. 
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If, however, the commission has any discretion in the 
matter, and is entitled under the law to view the matte 
in any degree as a question of regulation, we respectfully 
submit that that discretion should, in the interest of the 
public, be most liberally exercised. 

The commission is administering a statute which, on its 
face, declares the policy of Congress to be to “foster and pre. 
serve in full vigor” rail transportation and to provide trans. 
portation facilities adequate to the needs of the public. 

This declared policy of the act cannot be carried out 
but must to a substantial extent be defeated, by depriving 
the carriers of the means to provide adequate maintenance 
for the six months immediately following the end of federal 
control. 

Their properties, which they must make adequate to the 
needs of the public came back to them in a disorganized con- 
dition, with their rolling stock scattered, under-maintained, 
and so limited in quantity as to throw especially heavy re- 
quirements as to service on what was returned to them, and 
with their fixed properties also under-maintained to a very 
substantial extent. 

Their labor was restless and disorganized and the cost 
of maintenance, both in the wages of labor and in the prices 
of materials, was on a higher level than ever before. 

These conditions necessitated the making of arrangements 
and the letting of contracts for maintenance which could not 
be immediately applied and which would lap over for a con- 
siderable time after the expiration of the guaranty period, 
although a substantial portion of these overlaps would be 
properly chargeable to that period. That the maintenance 
should be done or arranged for was absolutely necessary in 
the public interests. 

This question is a very serious one for the railroads. By 
reason of the shortage of the necessary materials and sup- 
plies and the scarcity of labor, and we may add the peculiar 
psychology of labor, during the guaranty period, many of 
them will be unable actually to expend the full amount of 
their maintenance allowance. The result wil be under-main- 
tenance or deferred maintenance‘ and a corresponding ap- 
parent but fictitious increase of operating income. Only 
by the payment of extravagant prices for labor and materials 
could such result be avoided. The carriers knew that Con- 
gress knew at the time the Transportation Act was drafted 
and passed that for the reasons above indicated inability in 
the case of many carriers to use up the entire maintenance 
allowance during the guaranty period, however necessary to 
avoid under-maintenance, was to be expected. They reason- 
ably believed that Congress did not contemplate or desire 
that the maintenance allowance should be wastefully or 
extravagantly expended simply in order to exhaust it before 
September 1, 1920. They found no express provision in the 
statute requiring actual expenditure as a condition to the 
right to deduct the maintenance allowance from the gross 
revenues of the period to which it was attributable. They 
found nothing in the nature of operating income or in the 
purposes of the guaranty or in the provisions of the standard 
contract respecting maintenace or in the analogy between 
the guaranty and the just compensation of the Federal 
Control Act to suggest that Congress intended to base the 
deficit in operating income to be paid out of the Treasury 
or the excess to be paid into the Treasury on an apparent 
operating income deceptively increased by involuntary failure 
currently to maintain the property up to the proper normal 
standard of maintenance. That the maintenance allow- 
ance fixed as required by the statute must be presumed to be 
the proper normal amount to expend upon the property will 
be shown below. To refuse to allow the carriers to account 
for the maintenance allowance on an accrual basis, and to 
limit the amount deductible from the gross revenues to so 
much of the maintenance allowance as was actually ex- 
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ded during the guaranty period, will be a serious disap- 

intment of just expectations. It will tend largely te de- 
feat the purposes of the guaranty. 

If Congress had intended that there should be included 
jn operating expenses only so much of the maintenance ‘al- 
Jowance as the carriers succeeded in actually expending dur- 
ing the guaranty period, it would have so provided. There 
is no justification from the nature of the subject matter 
or otherwise for reading such a provision into the statute. 
There are abundant reasons for not doing so, as we shall 
now endeavor to show. 

1. To imply such a provision is not required by the 
nature of railway operating income. Railway operating in- 
come for any given period means what is left of railway 
operating revenues after railway operating expenses properly 
attributable to that period have been paid or provided for. 
There can be no operating income until the expenses of 
operation have been so deducted. The cost of repairs and 
other maintenance necessary to restore or keep the property 
in the condition it was at the beginning of the period must 
be paid or provided for before the operating income for that 
period can be correctly stated. The operating income of 
a railroad company for a given period cannot properly be 
increased by deferred maintenance or by deferring the pay- 
ment of a part of the current operating expenses. Otherwise 
a strike of the maintenance forces, inability to obtain the 
necessary materials and supplies, or any other misfortune 
preventing current maintenance, preventing the stitch in 
time, would tend to swell the income and profits. Efforts to 
create an apparent operating income by improperly deferring 
maintenance have been heretofore regarded as utterly with- 
out justification and the apparent increase of income as 
purely fictitious. In recognition of the foregoing the ac- 
counting rules of the commission permit and encourage, if 
they do not require, the railroads to account for operating 
expenses on an accrual basis. 

The ordinary accounting period of a railroad company is 
the 12-month calendar year. It so happens that the guaranty 
period is six months taken from the middle of the year, thus 
excluding the first three and the last three months of the 
calendar. The operating revenues of the guaranty period 
are determined by the actual results of operation. So are 
the operating expenses (other than maintenance), subject to 
the provisions of paragraph (5) of Section 209 (f). But the 
maintenance expenses deductible are one-half the average 
annual maintenance expenses and charges of the test period, 
ascertained as provided in the standard contract. For the 
purpose of the guaranty the amount of maintenance thus 
fixed must be presumed to be the proper normal amount 
for the carrier to spend or charge during the guaranty 
period. For such purposes this amount of maintenance must 
be presumed to be the proper amount of maintenance ex- 
penses or charges attributable to that period, and, hence, 
the amount properly deductible from the operating revenues 
before the operating income for that period can be correctly 
stated. To charge more against the operating revenues is 
forbidden as presumptively excessive maintenance, and 
logically, to charge less should be regarded as under-main- 
tenance and should not be required. 

2. A consideration of the nature and purposes of the 
guaranty provisions and the conditions under which the 
federal control terminated will lead to the same conclusion. 
In obedience to an almost universal demand for a return of 
the railroads to their owners, rightly to be construed as a 
mandate not only to provide for a resumption of private 
operation but to do what was proper and necessary to give 
private operation a fair chance, Congress included in the 
transportation act a guaranty to the railroads of a reasonable 
operating income for the transition period succeeding federal 
control. To confine maintenance expenses deductible from 
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operating revenues to so much of the maintenance allow- 
ance as the carrier was able actually to expend during the 
guaranty period would be inconsistent with the benevolent 
design of the law and tend to defeat the purpose of the 
guaranty. Considering the scarcity of labor, the shortage 
of materials and supplies, and the abnormal transportation 
and other conditions which have characterized the guaranty 
period, it will be impossible for many carriers, probably for 
any carrier, actually to expend the entire maintenance al- 
lowance during the guaranty period. To consider its 
operating income as increased by the amount of this invol- 
untary under-maintenance would be in disregard of the 
facts and would operate unjustly and oppressively. Such 
a construction of the law, treating as net income what the 
carrier owes to the property, might cause the carrier to be- 
come indebted to the United States because of a fictitious 
excess of operating income and require it to pay into the 
Treasury a sum representing not actual earnings but de- 
ferred maintenance. 

3. Considering the manner in which the guaranty was 
provided for in the Transportation Act it was evidently the 
intention of Congress to make it correspond in amount 
generally with the just compensation contemplated in the 
federal control act. In other words, it was the intention 
to extend for a period of six months the compensation the 
railroads were receiving during the period of federal con- 
trol. Such compensation was that authorized by the federal 
control act. The guaranteed operating income was to be the 
substantial equivalent of the just compensation of the earlier 
act. Hence it is pertinent to inquire how maintenance was 
provided for in the federal control act. If we find that 
just compensation meant an annual income over and above 
the proper normal maintenance of the properties, then we 
have support for the contention that the operating income 
guaranteed was an income over and above the maintenance 
of the properties up to a proper normal standard of main- 
tenance as determined by the experience of the test period, 
and strong reason for believing that Congress did not in- 
tend to make the guaranteed income less than the just 
compensation of the federal control act by an amount equal 
to so much of the maintenance allowance as was not actually 
expended during the guaranty period. 

It is necessary only to read the provisions of Section 1 of 
the federal control act, in connection with the public utter- 
ances of the President preceding the passage of the act, to 
become convinced that the just compensation which the 
carrier was deemed entitled to receive was the average an- 
nual railway operating income of the test period in addition 
to the maintenance of its property up to the standard of the 
test period. 

The provisions of Section 1 of the federal control act are 
too long to quote. They authorized an agreement for an an- 
nual compensation equal to the average annual railway 
operating income, with the undertaking in addition to return 
the property in substantially as good repair and in sub- 
stantially as complete equipment as it was at the beginning 
of federal control, the same to be accomplished by the 
creation of reserves if necessary. 

The intended equivalency of the guaranty with the just 
compensation of the federal control act or with the standard 
return of the standard contract is destroyed, if the guaranty 
means the average annual railway operating income of the 
test period plus not the entire maintenance allowance, which 
is equivalent to the return of the property in substantially 
as good condition as at the beginning of the period, but 
plus only so much of the maintenance allowance as the 
carrier may succeed in actually expending under abnormally 
unfavorable conditions. 

4. Congress expressly referred in the provisions of the 
Transportation Act in question to the arrangement’ in re- 








spect to maintenance expenses during federal control con- 
tained in the standard contract. It thereby showed its 
knowledge and approval of the way in which maintenance 
was taken care of in the standard contract and it is a fair, 
if not a necessary, inference that it intended that so far as 
practicable that arrangement in respect to maintenance ex- 
penses should be the rule during the guaranty period. The 
same factors were present in the two periods. The guar- 
anteed operating income corresponded with the standard re- 
turn or annual compensation. The maintenance allowance 
was to be calculated in the same way. In both cases the 
income or compensation was to be something over and above 
the maintenance allowance. Now under the standard con- 
tract the carrier was entitled, in addition to the standard 
return, to the benefit of the full maintenance allowance, the 
proviso requiring the director general to set up in reserves 
or pay into funds so much thereof as was not actually ex- 
pended. Why is the carrier not entitled during the guaranty 
period to the benefit of the full amount of its maintenance 
allowance, and so permitted to accrue or set up in reserves so 
much thereof as is not actually expended? 

In concluding the argument on this branch of the case 
we submit that there is nothing in the text of the law that 
requires or justifies the commission in denying to the carrier 
the full benefit of its maintenance allowance by refusing to 
permit it to accrue or set up in reserves, and so include in 
is deductible operating expenses so much thereof as it may 
not be able actually to expend. 

Having ascertained the amount of the average annual 
expenditures and charges for maintenance during the test 
period, it becomes necessary, under the requirements of the 
proviso to paragraph (a) of Section 5 of the standard con- 
tract, for the commission to make the adjustments thereof 
provided for in paragraph (c) of that section. 

Paragraph (c) is as follows: 

“In comparing the amounts expended and charged under 
the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section 
with the amounts expended and charged during the test 
period, due allowance shall be made for any difference that 
may exist between the cost of labor and materials and be- 
tween the amount of the property taken over and the average 
for the test period, and, as to paragraph (a), for any differ- 
ence in use between that of the test period and during 
federal control which in the opinion of the commission is 
substantial enough to be considered, so that the result shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, the same relative amount, 
character, and durability of physical reparation.” 

Manifestly it is unimportant for the purposes of this 
guaranty that there should be a fair distribution over the 
carriers’ property of the expenditures and charges for main- 
tenance purposes. That was a provision put into the stand- 
ard contract for the carriers’ protection and is a matter in 
which the guarantor is in no way interested. The interest 
of the guarantor is confined to interest in the amount of the 
guaranty and does not extend to interest in the disposition 
of the amount. 

It seems to us beyond question that, under a proper con- 
struction of the Transportation Act, the period with which, 
for the purposes of the guaranty, the comparison is to be 
made is the guaranty period. 

Manifestly the purpose of the statute was to permit a 
proper, and to prevent an excessive, allowance, for main- 
tenance during the guaranty period and under the conditions 
then existing. The government, in the matter of this 
guaranty, is not interested in the relation between thte test 
period and the period of federal control. If the costs during 
the guaranty period are lower than during federal control, 
the government as guarantor would be entitled to the benefit 
of the lower costs. If the cost level should now be higher 


than during federal control, the carrier is entitled to have 
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such higher level of costs applied, for it is the proper amount 
for maintenance during the guaranty period that is to be 
arrived at. Congress doubtless intended to provide for this 
by qualifying the obligation to apply the rule of the con- 
tract by using the words “so far as practicable.” 

These same considerations would lead to the conclusion 
that the comparison must likewise be made between the 
quantum of property to be maintained during the test period 
and the quantum of such property during the guaranty 
period, and between the use in the test period and the use 
in the guaranty period, instead of making such comparison 
with the quantum and use, respectively, of the property dur- 
ing federal control. 

The proposition hereinbefore stated, that the main and 
controlling purpose of Section 5 is to secure the return of the 
properties to their owners at the end of federal control “in 
substantially as good repair and in substantially as com- 
plete equipment” as when received, and that the proviso to 
paragraph (a) does not, and was not intended to, diminish 
this obligation, but only to furnish a means of determining 
whether the obligation has been performed, is strengthened 
by the provisions of paragraph (c) which require that the 
adjustment for differences in costs between the test period 
and the period with which it is to be compared, must be so 
made that “the result shall be, as nearly as practicable, the 
same relative amount, character, and durability of physical 
reparation.” 

Bearing in mind the purpose thus plainly declared of the 
adjustment, it becomes manifest that paragraph (c)—the 
paragraph controlling the method of adjustment of differ- 
ences in cost—requires that the same relative quantum of 
maintenance, of the same relative character and durability. 
as that of the test period, shall be put upon the property 
during the contract period, and that it is not the amount of 
money expended, but the relative cost of the prescribed quan- 
tum and character of maintenance, which is, as far as found 
to be practicable, to govern in the adjustment. 

That it is the cost of labor to do the prescribed quantum 
of maintenance, and not the wages or the price of labor, 
which is to govern, is manifest from the course of the nego- 
tiations, when the standard contract was formulated, in 
respect to this paragraph. The word “price” was in the 
government’s first draft, known as the Matthews draft of 
April 4, 1918, and in the drafts of. April 15, 16, 17 and 23, 
and May 4, 1918. As a result of continuous objections on 
the part of the carriers, in the draft of May 8, 1918, the 
word “cost” was substituted for the word “price” and ap- 
peared thereafter in all subsequent drafts and in the final 
form. 

In the first draft there also appeared, “so that the com- 
parison may be reduced to a basis of relative physical 
reparation,” and this, through the process of negotiation 
of the standard clauses, was changed to, “‘so the result shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, the same relative amount, 
character and durability of physical reparation.” 

Thus it will be seen that the use of the term “price of 
labor” was considered and discarded in favor of the term 
now in the contract, “the cost of labor.” 

This is likewise true as to materials. Manifestly it is 
not the price of a different character of materials, but the 
cost of the same character of materials, which is to govern. 

The price of Bessemer rails might be, and was, during the 
contract period, as high as, or higher than, the price of open- 
hearth rail during the test period, but did not afford the 
same quantum and character of maintenance. 

It is manifest from the express terms of paragraph (c) 
of Section 5 of the standard contract that, in making the 
adjustments, neither the money test alone nor the physical 
test alone must be applied. It is equally manifest, however, 
from the terms of that paragraph, that wherever the phys- 
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ical test of the same relative amount, character, and dura- 
bility of physical reparation can be applied, it must be ap- 
plied, for the contract adopted by the statute requires this 
to be done “as nearly as practicable.” 

The effort of the commission will therefore be to ascertain 
how much maintenance, expressed in quantity and character, 
was put upon the property on the average annually during 
the test period—how many ties, how many tons of rail, how 
many cubic yards of ballast, etc..—and also the average 
annual expenditures for maintenance so as to include matters 
of maintenance not ascertainable in units. These must be 
adjusted to a period of time corresponding to the six months’ 
guaranty period. 

The cost of this quantum of maintenance under the con- 
ditions of the guaranty period must then be ascertained, so 
far as the quantum is ascertainable, and the expenditures for 
maintenance work, not ascertainable in quantity or units, 
must be adjusted to the guaranty period level of prices, the 
sum of these two being the adjusted allowance for mainte- 
nance during the guaranty period. 

Adjustment should be made, however, so as to secure 
as nearly as practicable the same relative amount, character 
and durability of physical reparation for all items of mainte- 
nance as for the average of the test period. 

It is submitted that, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
government’s obligation under its guaranty, this aggregate 
is, under the statute, the amount which the carrier may in- 
clude in its operating expenses for maintenance during the 
guaranty period. 

We respectfully suggest that the practical work of making 
the necessary adjustments in figures be taken up between 
representatives of the commission and accounting and en- 
gineering officials of the carriers (the personnel of which 
latter we will, at the request of the commission, be glad to 
designate), so that a well considered report may be made 
to the commission for its action. 

While realizing that the commission has already ruled that 
one half the year, instead of the corresponding six months, 
of the test period, shall be used as a basis of comparison for 
adjusted to a period of time corresponding to the six months’ 
government’s obligation under its guaranty, this aggregate 
the ascertainment of maintenance expenses for purposes of 
the guaranty, we trust we may, without impropriety, invite 
the attention of the commission to the importance of the ques- 
tion to a substantial number of carriers. 

It is well known that in certain sections of the country, 
the quantity of maintenance it is possible and necessary to 
do during the six months from March 1 to September 1, is 
substantially greater than can be done during the remaining 
six months. 

To restrict such carriers to an allowance of one half of the 
maintenance charges for the year, would be to ignore prac- 
tical conditions and to deprive them of a substantial amount 
legitimately applicable to maintenance charges for the sea- 
sonal period. 

We respectfully request that the commission will permit 
a re-opening and re-argument of this question. 

The Kansas City Southern brief is in support of the fol- 
lowing propositions: 

1. The requirement that due allowance shall be made 
for any differences that may exist between the cost of labor 
and materials is not satisfied by merely taking into con- 
sideration increase in wages and increase in the cost of 
materials. 

2. The relation of the cost of labor, during the test 
period, to the cost of labor during the guaranty period, is 
to be determined by comparing the cost of securing the 
performance of the same labor tasks or jobs, during the two 
periods, respectively. 

3. The physical reparation resulting from the economi- 
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cal expenditure of the entire maintenance allowance of each. 
carrier for the guaranty period is inithe nature of a debt 
which the government owes to the properties of such carrier, 
and this debt will not be discharged until the entire mainte- 
nance allowance has been expended on such properties. If 
for any good reason, the full maintenance allowance cannot 
be economically expended during the guaranty period, the 
carrier should be permitted to expend the residue thereof 
after its expiration. 


Railroad Administration Brief 
Denies Carriers’ Contentions 


The Railroad Administration, at the request of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has also filed a brief expressing 
its views on the same subject, signed by Director General John 
Barton Payne, James C. Davis, general counsel and LaRue 
Brown, general solicitor. An abstract of the brief is as 
follows : 

It is said by the carriers that in making the comparison 
contemplated by the proviso “due allowance’? must be made 
not only for differences between the cost of materials and the 
cost of labor, i. e., the wage scales, as between the periods 
compared, but also for an alleged lowering of the efficiency 
of labor. 

In the opinion of the Railroad Administration this con- 
struction of the proviso and its related section is not correct. 
We think that it disregards the plain meaning of the words 
used, that it is not justified by the ordinary and familiar rules 
of construction of contracts, and that it would defeat the very 
purpose of the proviso by bringing about the evils which the 
proviso was intended specifically to avoid. 

In the present instance consideration of the extraordinary 
circumstances under which the proviso was drawn is un- 
usually helpful in determining the intention of its framers 
and the meaning of the language used. 

The President, in the emergency of a great war, had very 
suddenly taken over all the railroads of the country. By his 
proclamation there had been brought into his possession and 
control 260,000 miles of main track, 2,500,000 freight cars, 
66,000 locomotives, 55,000 passenger cars, and all of the 
varied and complex machinery of accessories and equipment, 
large and small, which accompany the operation of this vast 
transportation machine. All this was divided among 188 
separate large organizations and some, six or eight hundred 
smaller organizations. No comprehensive or detailed survey 
of its physical condition had been or could be made but it 
was known that much of it was not in good condition and 
some of it was in very bad condition. It was known also 
that this property, which together constituted the greatest 
temporary taking which the world had ever seen, presented 
problems of maintenance of the utmost variety to be accom- 
plished with resources equally uneven in character and dis- 
tribution. To take a single example, track labor was known 
to vary widely in character and efficiency in different parts of 
the country. 

The President, then, had taken over this great and varied 
property with an announced purpose to make provision for 
its return at the end of his control in substantially as good 
condition as when taken. That expression of purpose had 
been indorsed by Congress in the federal control act. When 
the standard contract between the director general and the 
carriers came to be framed one of the tasks with which the 
conferees were confronted was to agree upon a form of under- 
taking which should in a practicable way give effect to that 
purpose. Section 5 was the result of their agreement: 

Section 5, then, represents the final agreement of men 
familiar with the great difficulties of the problem, as to the 
best practical method of stating the obligation which the 
government had indicated its willingness to assume. Once 
the contract was accepted by the director general and by the 
carriers, the language theretofore used by the President or by 
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Congress ceased to be of importance except as a very general 
indication of the authority possessed by those representing 
the government. Nor is what either side may secretly have 
intended, in giving its assent to the language adopted, impor- 
tant. The contract sums up the whole obligation and rights 
of the parties. It speaks for itself and its meaning is to be 
found by reading it as a whole in the light of the existing 
circumstances. 

It is never an easy thing to determine by how much the 
condition in which property which has been used for a con- 
siderable period varies from the condition in which it was at 
the beginning of that use; and this is especially difficult 
when during the period of the ‘use alterations, improvements, 
or repairs have been made. 

As, however, the property used increases in size, and 
especially in complexity of character, organization, and use, 
any such process becomes increasingly impossible of satis- 
factory application. In the case of the railroads no such 
inspection was made at or near the beginning of federal con- 
trol, and this fact in itself constituted a bar to any possibility 
of satisfactory physical comparison. Moreover, there were 
all the circumstances of size and of complex variety of kinds 
and condition of property which made such a process with 
regard to any given railroad an impossibility. This impossi- 
bility was, of course, multiplied as many times as there were 
substantial railroad systems taken under government control. 
Added to all. this was the very important circumstance that 
even if it were possible for the officers of any individual rail- 
road from their acquaintance with the property to be able to 
produce some kind of a guess as to the comparison of its con- 
dition at the beginning and at the end of federal control, it 
was easily foreseen that any adequate checking of such a guess 
on the part of the Railroad Administration would be abso- 
lutely impossible. It was, therefore, perfectly apparent to 
both parties as they came to write a clause into the contract 
which should effectuate the general purpose with respect to 
maintenance to which reference has been made, that some 
method must be devised which would be workable in practice, 
and that no method which depended upon the gathering of 
opinions with respect to the physical condition of the property 
could be relied upon either to produce a just and satisfactory 
result or to offer the prospect of reaching a final settlement 
of accounts without interminable controversy of infinite com- 
plexity of detail. 

To meet these difficulties the proviso of section 5 (a) was 
adopted. It provided for a purely mathematical comparison 
in which no element of opinion was involved. 

It is noteworthy that the obligation upon the director gen- 
eral is not to produce a result in physical reparation, but is 
either to expend money for labor and materials, or to create 
funds to an amount equal in the aggregate to the carrier’s 
average annual expenditures during the test period. The lan- 
guage regarding fair distribution of expenditures equal in the 
aggregate to the average annual expenditures of the carriers is 
inconsistent alike with a physical test or a physical compari- 
son. What is provided is an accounting comparison, pure 
and simple—what counsel call a “money test’ and no more. 

The plan adopted was admirably designed to meet the pur- 
pose which its framers had in mind; namely, to provide a 
simple mathematical yardstick for the measuring of the direc- 
tor general’s performance of his obligation, and to avoid the 
necessity of resort to opinions which might and would vary 
widely with respect to each of the great number of factors 
which are necessary to a comparison of the physical condition 
of a railroad at the beginning and at the end of a period of 
intensive use during which constant and material changes in 
the details of its physical aspect were continually going on. 
It took care of the inevitable fact that some portions of a 
railroad property are always in very much better condition at 
the end of a given period than at the beginning, because they 
had been reached in the carrying out of an orderly program 
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of maintenance, renewal and improvement, while other iicims 
would necessarily be in a somewhat worse condition bec:iuse 
in their turn they had not been reached. It had the merits 
of simplicity and certainty, and its obvious purpose was to 
remove the uncertainty and disputes which were bound to 
arise from any method of attempting to deal with the prol!lem 
which involved considering the details of maintenance as dis- 
tinguished from the total expenditure of money. 


Section 5 (c) Construed in 
Connection with Section 5 (a) 


The period of government possession and control of the 
railroad properties was well known to be one of constantly 
rising costs of labor and materials. In working out the com- 
parison of expenditures provided it was deemed just to make 
some allowance for these factors so far as that could be done 
without sacrificing the end of simplicity and certainty sought 
in adopting that comparison as the measure of the govern- 
ment’s obligation. Paragraph (c) of section 5 was therefore 
agreed to. No construction can be placed upon 5 (c) which 
fails to give full effect to the meaning and intention of 5 (a) 
or which renders nugatory the success which the parties had 
had in devising a plan not open to the insuperable practical 
objections to any method of physical comparison. When, 
therefore, the parties wrote in paragraph (c) that due allow- 
ance should be made for increases in the cost of labor and 
materials, they must be taken to refer to factors which are 
as certain, as simple, and as capable of mathematical ap- 
praisal and application as those involved in the comparison 
stated by the proviso to 5 (a). That comparison, it may be 
repeated, is a comparison of the aggregate amounts of money 
expended as shown by the books. It is not a comparison of 
amounts of physical reparation, except in the sense that the 
parties have agreed that for the purpose of adjusting their 
accounts the latter comparison is sufficiently reflected in the 
former. 

Now it is not disputed that the words “cost of materials” 
as used in section 5 (¢) are to be given their natural and 
normal meaning, and that all that is required is an inquiry 
as to how much the price of given materials during the period 
of federal control exceeds the price of the same materials dur- 
ing the test period, and the application to the director gen- 
eral’s expenditure for such materials of an equation factor 
obtained by a process of mathematics. The quantum—to use 
a phrase of railroad counsel—of such materials received by 
the director general for his money is not contended to be im- 
portant nor are variations in quality of the same kind of 
material. The situation as to the cost of labor is exactly 
similar. Wage scales are no less definite than price lists. 
Here again an equation factor can be worked out and applied 
without resort to estimation, to guess, or to opinion. If, how- 
ever, it is attempted to modify the comparison by any effort 
to take into account alleged differences in the efficiency or 
quality of labor of a given kind; that is to say, in the amount 
of work performed in the period for which a given wage is 
paid, all the advantages of the plan of the proviso at once 
disappear. 

It is unnecessary to comment upon the approximate nature 
of the results of the most elaborate cost-keeping systems, even 
in industrial processes of a relatively simple character. Coun- 
sel for the Association of Railway Executives admit in their 


brief in substance that what they call “the physical test” can _ 


not consistently be applied. The facts are that it can never 
be satisfactorily applied to a situation like that now in ques- 
tion and that it was not the intention of the framers of the 
contract that it should ever be applied. 

One comes then again to this controlling proposition: That 
the construction contended for by the carriers ignores and 
eliminates from the contract the plain, definite, and unequiv- 
ocal language of the proviso of paragraph (a) ending with 
the language, “shall be taken as a full compliance with the 
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foregoing covenant,” and is in direct violation of those ele- 
mentary rules of construction laid down by the courts, namely, 
that “the meaning (of the contract) is sought from the whole 
instrument, viewed in the light of the subject with which it 
deals,” and that “to its words we at first resort, but not to 
one or a few of them, but to all of them as associated, and as 
well to the conditions to which they were addressed and in- 
tended to provide for.” 

Reading the contract as a whole, there can be no doubt, as 
already has been said, what counsel call the “money test” is 
to be applied consistently, not only with respect to the prin- 
cipal comparison of the proviso itself, but also in the adjust- 
ment referred to in paragraph (c). In this contract there 
is no distinction in intention, in meaning, or in manner of 
application between the proviso itself and the language re- 
ferring to the adjustment now in question. 


The Director General Specifically Refused to 
Contract Upon the Basis Now Insisted Upon 


That it was the intention of the draftsmen of the contract 
to deal only with wage scales and price lists and not to con- 
fuse the issue by entering the troubled field of opinion as to 
the relative efficiency of labor is shown beyond the slightest 
question by the course of negotiations between the parties 
which led to the adoption of the language finally accepted by 
both sides. These are not things which generally ought to 
be taken into account in determining the meaning of a written 
instrument. Since, however, counsel for the Railroad Ex- 
ecutives invite the inquiry, the director general is glad to 
accept the invitation because it conclusively establishes the 
correctness of the position which he has taken. Dealing first, 
however, with what counsel say of these negotiations, it will 
be noticed that their entire argument is based on the fact 
that at one time the word “price” was used in connection with 
labor and materials and that in the final draft the word “‘cost” 
was substituted. 

The point attempted, even if otherwise well founded, is 
without legal significance. But it is not otherwise well 
founded, for it is based upon a supposed distinction in mean- 
ing between the word “price” and the word “cost,” and it is 
only by assigning arbitrary definitions to these words that any 
distinction helpful to counsel can be come at. Reference to 
the standard dictionaries will disclose that “cost” is uniformly 
defined as the “price” of a thing. The only distinction pos- 
sible between the words is that “price” is what is asked for 
an article for sale and becomes “cost” when, though only 
when, it has been paid. Once the transaction has been con- 
summated, “price” and “cost” become, as to it, synonymous. 
It is true that since the contract was speaking of the matter 
from the point of view of the party who pays, “cost” is the 
more accurate word. Its substitution for “price” was there- 
fore in the interest of good English. That is all that can be 
inferred from its final choice, and the argument which is pred- 
icated upon this development would seem to be without sub- 
stance in fact as well as significance in law. 

Examination of the various stages in the negotiation of the 
contract does, however, disclose one circumstance of the most 
direct and convincing significance. Mr. Thom’s original 
draft of the contract, dated March 22, 1918, provided that 
the government’s obligation should be affected by “increases 
in the cost of material, increases in the price of labor, de- 
creases in the efficiency of labor.” His second draft on April 
17, 1918, referred to “difference in the efficiency of labor.” 
If this language, or equivalent language, referring to the effi- 
ciency of labor had been left in the contract, it would, of 
course, have given clear ground for the contention which is 
now made. But the government refused to agree. The mem- 
bers of the commission who participated in the drafting of 
the contract will recall the definite announcement of the then 
general counsel of the Railroad Administration that the rela- 
tive efficiency of labor would not be considered and that the 
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administration from the beginning insisted upon language 
which appeared in the final draft of the contract almost un- 
changed with the single exception of the substitution of the 
word “cost” for the word “price,” which has already been 
discussed. ‘The result of these circumstances is to make clear 
beyond a possibility of dispute that the precise position now 
urged by the carriers was attempted to be put by them into 
the contract when it was drawn; that it was rejected by the 
director general and its rejection accepted by the representa- 
tives of the carriers. In view of these circumstances it is 
surprising that the question should again be opened. 


The Construction Suggested by the Carriers 
Declared Unworkable in Fact and Unsound in Law 


Had the parties intended the result which the carriers now 
say they intended, the matter would have been so phrased that 
there would have been no need for construction. The inten- 
tion of the parties that such an adjustment should be made 
would have been expressed in the clear and precise language 
which had been suggested by counsel for the carriers. In that 
event the impossibility, under the existing conditions, of mak- 
ing such an adjustment and the fact that to attempt to do so 
would destroy the whole plan of the proviso would not affect 
the meaning of the unequivocal language used. But where, 
as here, an adjustment on account of the relative efficiency of 
labor was proposed to the director general and specifically 
rejected by him, but an attempt is made by the carriers now 
to read into the contract that which, with their assent, was 
specifically excluded therefrom, the impossibility in practice 
of satisfactorily making such an adjustment is of very great 
significance. 

In one of the briefs filed with the commission an attempt 
is made to avoid the effect of the great practical difficulties by 
asserting their nonexistence. But this assertion is sought to 
be proved merely by offering figures which are themselves pure 
assertions as to the time required for certain selected opera- 
tions at a particular shop of a single railroad at some time 
during the test period and at some time during federal control. 
Counsel does not try to show even as to these figures by what 
method they were produced or how the comparison attempted 
is proposed to be justified. The verification of the compara- 
tively few figures presented would in itself be a task of very 
considerable magnitude and they do not purport to represent 
more than a small fraction of the thousands of separate main- 
tenance operations performed in the conduct of a great system 
of transportation. 

The chief difficulty with the figures offered is, however, 
that they can not be verified. Were they to be presented as 
proof in litigation the Railroad Administration would be 
prepared to demonstrate that they are wholly unreliable. 

In the first place, neither the Kansas City Southern nor 
any other railroad has, except in sporadic instances, records 
from which computations like these can be made with even 
approximate accuracy or from which helpful deductions can, 
with confidence, be drawn. The figures offered as to the 
number of man hours required for the enumerated pieces of 
work during federal control rest purely upon estimate long 
after the fact. Those which are given as the experience dur- 
ing the test period represent nothing whatever except an arbi- 
trary deduction of some 40 per cent from those estimates. 
Prices given for materials during the 26 months of federal 
control appear principally to be prices as of March, 1920, a 
very different thing. How the prices given for the test period 
were made up it is impossible to discover. 

Now, it happens that there are at the shops in question a 
few instances of jobs done on what are called “store orders” 
as to which there are some real records. While far too few 
to support positive general conclusions, these do throw a most 
revealing light upon the value of the figures submitted to the 
commission. For example, there are four such orders cover- 
ing the subject matter of Exhibit B. Of these, two relate to 
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the year 1917 and two to 1919. Their comparison,shows an 
actual total increase in the cost of the operation of 12.4 per 
cent. The exhibit pretends to show conclusively an increase 
of 142.2 per cent. There are also a few actual figures as to 
the labor cost in 1915 and 1916 of the operations dealt with. 
As far as they go they show that the cost during the test 
period was over twice that taken as a basis for the com- 
parison made in the exhibit. 

As a matter of fact, it is the opinion of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that so far at least as its operations are concerned 
the widespread talk about the decrease in the efficiency of 
labor is grossly exaggerated, and that if it were possible to 
make a thorough and careful study of the matter based upon 
reliable observations and records it would be found that in 
very many instances there had been an actual increase in effi- 
ciency over previous experience in the railroad world. 

But even if it be assumed that in the fullness of time relia- 
ble figures could be assembled and verified for all the multi- 
tudinous operations of any one railroad, and that eventually 
a basis of comparison of labor efficiency at a particular time 
with some other particular time could be obtained, there would 
remain the difficulty arising from the variations in efficiency 
at different shops or on different sections at any given time 
or in the same shops or on the same sections at different times. 
All these things are affected by the constant interference of 
passing factors of one sort or another, whose influence it is 
equally difficult to identify or estimate. When it is remem- 
bered that these conditions of difficulty are to be multiplied 
substantially by the number of railroads in the United States, 
it is unavoidable that in the end any effort at mathematical 
demonstration would have to be abandoned and the widest 
conceivable resort made to the processes of estimation and 
opinion, which it was the very purpose of the proviso to 
avoid. 

In the operation of the entire railroad facilities of the coun- 
try as a single system—the plan of federal control—the vari- 
ety of circumstances under which a given amount of labor was 
performed was almost endless. Because the parties knew that 
such would be the case, they knew also that they must agree 
upon a simple rule of measurement of the federal obligation 
in respect to maintenance, which was capable of universal 
application, or there would be at least as many rules as there 
were systems. The language of 5 (a) was designed to pro- 
vide a uniform and easily applied rule which the situation 
demanded. Given the normal and practical construction 
here stated, it produces that result. Construed as the car- 
riers now contend, it would produce only hopeless confusion. 

Considering, then, the manifest purpose of the proviso, and, 
for that matter, of the contract itself, in the light of the defeat 
of that purpose which would result from the acceptance of the 
artificial construction of the words “cost of labor” proposed 
by the carriers, it is apparent that the construction urged by 
the railroads is unsound. When to these fundamental con- 
siderations is added the circumstance that the carriers ten- 
dered insistently to the director general language which would 
have clearly expressed this result and that the director general 
refused to accept it, the matter is not open to doubt. 

The adjustment committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives, of which S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, is chairman, has compiled a 
memorandum of interpretations made by the committee of 
the various provisions of the compensation contract, in which 
particular attention is paid to the provisions relating to 
maintenance. 





ExtTENDING A. Pottcy.—“It is becoming more expensive every 
day to run an automobile.” “Yes,” replied Mr. Chuggins. “Some 
of us motorists won’t be able to keep going unless the government 
comes to the rescue the same as it did for the railroads.”— 
W ashington Star. 
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High-Lift Elevating-Platform Truck 


HIGH-LIFT ELEVATING PLATFORM truck known as 
A “The Tiering-Lifting Truck,” is being placed on the 

market by the Transportation Engineering Corpora- 
tion, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. The truck is essentially 
an electric elevating platform truck with the added feature of 
lifting or tiering the load from one inch to six feet. Plat- 
forms in standard heights used with electric lifting plat- 
form trucks may be used with this machine. The truck has 
a guaranteed capacity of 4,000 lb. and is furnished in 
various heights up to a maximum height of 95 in. The 
truck frame is built of hot riveted structural steel and is 
supported on the rear axle by two steel coil springs, each en- 
cased in a box. The frame carrying the supporting columns 
is of cast steel. The truck is guided by a four-wheel steering 
arrangement. 

The load platform is carried on cantilever type supports 
and is hinged to prevent damage in case the platform is 
lowered on some obstacle. It is raised and lowered by a steel] 
screw, revolving in a large bronze nut carried in a trunnion, 
which is provided with an oil magazine for lubrication. The 

















Tiering-Lifting Truck of 4,000 Lb. Capacity 


fully loaded platform elevates at a speed of one inch per 
second. The movement of the platform is controlled by a 
simple reversing switch working in conjunction with a brake 
on the elevating motor shaft, and cutouts are provided for 
stopping the platform automatically when the load reaches 
the highest or lowest position. 

Power from the driving motor to the driving wheels is 
transmitted by a single reduction steel-to-bronze worm and 
wheel running in a bath of oil and a full floating axle. 
The working parts, wherever possible, are carried on ball and 
roller bearings and are mounted in oil tight, dust proof hous- 
ings. Both the elevating and traction motors are series 
wound, 24 volt, 45 ampere motors, running at 1,700 r. p. m. 

The driving controller is of the drum type and permits 
three speeds forward and three reverse. Current cannot be 
applied to the motor without first releasing the brake. The 
brake is of the external contracting type with asbestos fabric 
lining and is operated by a foot pedal. 

The driving wheels are 20 in. in diameter with 3% in. 
face, the front wheels are 9 in. by 5 in. and all are equipped 
with pressed on rubber tires. 
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Freight Service Continues to Show Improvement 


Reports Received by Commission on Car Service Reflect 
General Improvement in Conditions 


962,352 cars of revenue freight, as compared with 
832,439 during the corresponding week of 1919 and 
948,796 during the corresponding week of 1918. This is not 
only an increase of 20,000 cars over the previous week, which 
was the largest for this year, but it represents the first week 
of this year that has shown a greater volume of traffic handled 
than during the corresponding period of 1918 except the week 
in which comparison was made with the week in 1918 which 
did not include the Fourth of July holiday while the holiday 
was included in the corresponding week this year. The fig- 
ures are reported for the week ending Saturday. The reports 
for this year have been regularly showing greater totals than 
for the corresponding period of 1919. For the week ending 
August 14 the roads in the eastern, southern, central western 
and southwestern districts show gains as compared with the 
year 1918. 
The table, complied by the Commission on Car Service, is 
as follows: 
The reports of car accumulations also continue to show 
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WasuinoGrton, :D. C. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has arranged to have 
500 cars repaired at an outside shop in Seattle. 

The St. Louis committee has arranged to receive a ‘daily 
yard check on the Terminal Railroad Association properties, 
showing all cars on hand over 48 hours in various yards and 
inspectors were assigned to visit various points, ascertain the 
causes of delay and call on consignees to hurry the unloading 
and release of equipment. During the week of August 19, 
19,737 bad order cars were repaired, with 2,172 men work- 
ing, or 92 per cent of normal repair force. The normal 
switching force should have been 2,232 men, working 17,918 
hours. On August 19 there were 2,194 men, working 18,434 
hours. 

The New Orleans committee reports that bananas, molasses, 
oil and asphaltum are being run in solid train lots. There 
is no necessity for any rerouting and no embargoed cars at 
the terminal. Normal switching service is being performed 
in general. All lines are amply provided with switching 
power and able to expand with the business. During the 
week of August 13, 1,012 cars were repaired. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


Summary—aAll Districts; Comparison of Totals This Year, Last Year, Two Years Ago. 





For Week Ended Saturday, August 14, 1920 
Total revenue freight 























loaded Received from connections 
Grain a — + A— _ 

and Live Forest ’ i Corre- Corre- Corre- Corre- 
Districts Year grain stock Coal Coke products Ore Mdse. Miscel- This sponding sponding This sponding sponding 

products L.C. L. laneous year, year, year, year, year, year, 

1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
BOR ica oeccan ees 1920 7,027 2.696 56,147 3,606 8,640 11,154 50,960 90,084 230,314 ee cece 963,696 re ee 
1919 7,995 2,621 46,910 3,233 8,240 3,799 19,268 122,236 eoss 224,902 225,412 e+e» 228,120 248,295 
De Cee ree 1920 2,681 3,505 69,042 6,162 4,125 13,063 36,024 69,231 203,833 ici ..+. 133,606 Sieceed en 
1919 3,846 2,864 58,854 3,642 4,358 9,230 42,405 70,760 «++. 195,959 214,958 eves 282,516: 187,000 
Pocahontas ......02.% 1920 213 182 25,325 728 1,774 185 2,981 6,735 38,123 era Te 20,228 5 iad wabte 
1919 391 296 14,672 573 1,623 179 128 7,199 ~»»- 25,061 40,118 cone ~ 19,008 “S802 
Sa ies 1920 3,192 1,947 28,872 1,375 20,621 2,720 35,764 47,446 139,937 adie vacua - CREE att dees 
1919 4,222 2,379 20,581 80 18,748 2,424 19,447 51,955 -+e- 120,136 122,528 sosc, ,Gagdig . Gress 
Northwestern ........ 1920 =8,891 6,557 12,276 1,298 18,125 36,754 28,226 38,886 151,098 eee a ahs 55,009 eae isles 
1919 9,204 6,567 5,722 15,015 1, 19,396 40,022 Rae 98,489 165,962 see 46,530 72,062 
Central Western...... 1920 11,250 9,403 25,156 939 6,307 3,109 31,694 46,248 134,106 bee (see Coe aigtale toads 
1919 14,169 11,209 15,365 669 5,960 3,340 23,364 50,697 cone 224,773 120,871 ete ahs 61,471 64,580 
Southwestern ........ 1920 4,263 2,582 6,174 128 8,207 295 17,457 25,838 64,944 ote ee 53,044 sae’ abe 
1919 5,824 2,661 5,562 86 5,425 377 12,332 21,452 sus SOLS Say ..+» 44,674 43,706 

Total all roads...... 1920 37,517 26,972 222,992 14,236 67,799 67,260 201,108 324,468 962,352 ee Sec Oe io ats ea 
1919 45,651 28,597 167,666 9,534 59,369 20,961 136,340 364,321 eevee 832,439 i tie vstee SOnane wisi 
1918 eats ER eats ae cae hem Mie eae cove. S4E700 spss. Sone 
Increase compared.... 1919 Sete ..-- 55,326 4,702 8,430 46,299 64,768 eniety: eee 182,810 Sibi 
Decrease compared.... 1919 8,134 1,625 vin . oct erage abe 39,853 beag eee ae 
Increase compared.... 1918 13,556 63,712 ee 
Decrease compared.... 1918 eae dees on 








gratifying decreases which indicate a gradual clearing up of 
the congestion which was started during the winter and made 
serious by the switchmen’s strikes in April. For the week 
ending August 20 the total was 74,945, as compared with 
79,213 the week before. 

Reports received by the Commission on Car Service from 
its local committees throughout the country reflect the im- 
provement in transportation conditions generally that is shown 
in the general figures. The committees report a gradual lift- 
ing of embargoes, and a restoration of normal switching ser- 
vice and generally no further necessity for rerouting freight to 
avoid places of congestion. Especial efforts are being made 
to reduce the number of bad order cars, which on August 1 
were 6.9 per cent of the total, and the facilities are being 
worked to capacity but there is still some shortage of labor. 

The committee at Seattle reports a saving of approximately 
150 cars a month by revision of merchandise schedules at 
Seattle and Tacoma. No embargoes were in effect against 
Seattle industries. There was no shortage of switching power 
and increased efficiency on the part of crews is in evidence. 


The Denver committee reports no rerouting necessary. All 
lines report sufficient power to meet requirements and switch- 
ing is being performed promptly. There were 712 bad order 
cars on hand and 88 per cent of authorized force working. 
Ninety cars of automobiles have been placed in storage to 
release equipment since the organization of the committee. A 
check of the loading of 13 coal and cement companies revealed 
that but from 58 to 80 per cent of car capacity had been 
utilized and the committee has written each company request- 
ing it to give the matter special attention. 

No complaints have been received from shippers or re- 
ceivers of freight during the week relating to service, car 
supply or other matters. 

At Atlanta the committee reports that the general situation 
shows considerable improvement and conditions are about 
normal, with no delay to the switching of trains and inter- 
change being handled currently by all lines. The bad order 
car situation is now about normal on all lines, about 500 cars 
being repaired a day. About 85 per cent of the number of 
employees required in the mechanical and car departments are 
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employed and. about 80 per cent working. All lines report 
an adequate supply of switching and road power. 

The Des Moines committee reports no embargoes in effect 
and no cars being held on account of embargoes at outside 
points. Switching is being performed satisfactorily. The 
labor situation is practically normal. 

The Chicago committee reports that all trunk lines are mak- 
ing up solid trains where possible by additional switching in 
their outer yards. A total of 476 cars of embargoed freight 
were rerouted during the week ending August 14 through the 
efforts of the Chicago Traffic Committee. During the pre- 
vious week 399 cars were diverted. About 80 per cent of the 
normal switching forces are working. No roads report a 
shortage of switching power. The bad order car situation 
continues improving. Through the efforts of various associa- 
tions of shippers and the traffic committee of the railroads a 
noticeable improvement in the unloading of cars has been 
brought about. The committee is making efforts to induce 
consignees to work their unloading gangs on Saturday after- 
noons and Sundays and wherever a consignee shows a willing- 
ness to comply with this request arrangements have been made 
for the extra switching service necessary. 

The Dallas committee reports that business is moving cur- 
rently and no rerouting necessary. 1,034 bad order cars were 
repaired during the week. 

At Milwaukee 6,632 bad order cars were repaired. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is sending 270 cars to other 
shops for repairs. 

The number of cars held at ports for export has been show- 
ing an improvement each week recently. For the week ended 
August 20 the number of cars held at all ports was 12,489, 
as compared with 13,219 for the preceding week. Of these 
1,476 had been held for 15 days or more. 

The percentage of home cars on home lines had been in- 
creased on August 15 to 27.3. 

The attention of the Commission on Car Service has been 
called to the fact that some railroads are ordering shipments 
of company material in less carload lots when it is practicable 
and economical to secure such shipments in carload lots. 
This is not economical use of equipment, it says in a circular 
issued to the railroads, and the railroads should put forth the 
same efforts to secure capacity loading that is expected of 
other shippers and to that end orders should, so far as pos- 
sible, be so placed that they will insure full carload ship- 
ments. 

In a circular to the railroads the Commission on Car Ser- 
vice says the demand for cars in New England and Canada 
for potato shipments will. be very active about September 1, 
and necessitates immediate action in returning potato cars to 
New England and Canadian roads, either loaded or empty, 
for delivery to owners. The roads are asked to have a check 
made of their records at once and direct that such cars as 
are now on line be handled in accordance with these instruc- 
tions, maintaining check twice a month until November 1 to 
see that any cars that show up are promptly and properly 
handled. 

The reports of deferred car requisitions for the week end- 
ing August 15 show little change as compared with the 
previous week. The average was 126,397 cars for the United 
States and Canada and 121,227 for the United States alone, 
of which 65,508 were box cars. 

The supply of box cars on the western roads has now been 
built up, as a result of the relocation orders for the move- 
ment of empty cars from the eastern to the western roads, 
to a point where it is no longer considered necessary to keep 
in effect the general orders such as that issued by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in May, which has been re- 
newed each month since by the Commission on Car Service. 
Instead individual orders to individual roads are being is- 
sued from time to time as occasion warrants for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the equalization as between eastern and 
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western roads, just as individual orders have been is-\ed 
from time to time to meet conditions on particular roads, 
Since May 1 about 100,000 empty box cars have been or- 
dered from eastern to western roads under the general or- 
ders. The semi-monthly bulletin of percentages of freight 
cars on line to ownership as of August 15 shows that the 
Eastern district had 104.3 per cent of its ownership of al] 
cars; the Allegheny district, 101.9 per cent; the Southern 
district, 83.9 per cent; the Northwestern district, 97.1 per 
cent; the Central Western district, 96 per cent; and the 
Southwestern district, 97.2 per cent. 


Report on South Chicago Collision 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 
report dated July 20 and signed by W. P. Borland, 
chief of the Bureau of Safety, on the butting collision 

which occured on the Baltimore & Ohio, two miles east of 
South Chicago, IIl., on June 14, resulting in the death of one 
employee and the injury of eleven persons. 

This collision was reported in the Railway Age of June 
18, page 1934. The cause was the issuance of conflicting 
orders by which an eastbound freight was permitted to pro- 
ceed from Rock Island Junction while the track was occu- 
pied by a westbound passenger train, admitted to the east- 
bound track because of an obstruction on its normal track. 
All of the movements of both trains were within a section 
designated as yard. Orders were given by telephone, and 
not always in writing. The passenger train, running against 
the current of traffic, should have been proceeding with 
caution and, in fact, both trains were moving at low ‘speed. 
The freight train had a brief warning by an automatic block 
signal, but not enough to allow for much reduction of speed. 

The report shows that there was negligence on the part of 
six men. On learning that the westbound track was blocked 
by unexpected delay to a freight train, Despatcher Hontz 
at 6:22 a. m. notified trainsmaster Huggins at Wolf Lake 
Yard to get passenger train 51 by the freight. The train- 
master was not there, the night yardmaster had gone home 
and the day yardmaster had not arrived; so, acting on 
instructions from the despatcher, Operator Carter, at the 
Yard office, telephoned the message to Yardmaster Mann, 


Wolf 
RT. 90th *Lake Whiting 
unc. Street ard 


*Point of collision. 


at Ninetieth street. Mr. Mann called Whiting (about 3 
miles east) to make the necessary arrangements. About this 
time Yard Clerk Berg arrived and arranged with Whiting 
to move train 51. Berg says that Mann was on the tele- 
phone and overheard the conversation; and agreed to hold 
eastbound trains at Rock Island Junction until westbound 
51 and 15 passed. 

After this there appears to have been a good deal of in- 
formal conversation over the telephone regarding train 51, 
train 15 and train 61, the latter being the one which col- 
lided with the freight. Some of the orders were issued by 
the despatcher, although in this territory he could act only 
in conjunction with, or as assistant to, the yardmaster. He 
accepted a statement from an operator referring to the west- 
bound trains as “them,” leaving an uncertainty as to whether 
two trains or three trains were meant. 

Following five pages of testimony of this kind, from 
which it appears that west bound train 61 was allowed to 
follow 51 and 15 from Whiting, while the men making the 
eastbound movement understood that only two trains were 
being thus detoured. The report decides that the collision 
was caused by the despatcher directing the westbound 
movement without taking measures to insure that 
opposing trains were being held; and by the yard clerk 
permitting opposing trains to proceed without first ascer- 
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taining that other trains were not being diverted and run 
against the current of traffic. The despatcher was at 
fault for acting on a statement by an operator which did 
not specify any trains by number. Yard clerk Berg as- 
sumed the authority of the yardmaster, notwithstanding he 
knew that the yardmaster at another yard (90th street) was 
also engaged in making arrangements to the same end. 
Operator Carter was at fault for giving the despatcher in- 
formation regarding arrangements of which he had very in- 
complete knowledge; also for failure to make proper trans- 
fer to the operator relieving him. The night yardmaster 
was at fault for going off duty before the day yardmaster 
arrived, leaving the yard office without anyone in authority 
for nearly an hour. (The two yardmasters had arranged 
to vary their hours because of differences between railroad 
clocks and city clocks and this arangement had not worked 
out as they intended.) Yardmaster Mann is criticized for 
not assuming full charge and finding out what was being 
done by others. The rules of the Baltimore & Ohio concern- 
ing detours within yards require action according to “special 
instructions,” which special instructions were never issued. 
All of the loose practices referred to appear to have been of 
long standing. ‘The despatcher had been in the service 
thirteen years and a despatcher six years; Berg had been in 
that yard seven years; Operator Carter, although new in the 
service, had 25 years’ experience as operator. The yard- 
masters were men of long experience and thoroughly familiar 
with the operating practices. 


Reports of Accident Investigations 


OLLISIONS AND DERAILMENTS investigated by the Inter- 
2 state Commerce Commission in the three months ending 
with March 31, 1920, numbered 29, and a summary 
of the investigations appears in Report No. 3, just issued 
by the Bureau of Safety. The dates of these accidents, 


Mobile & Ohio, Pinson, Tenn., Feb. 6...........ccccceeee Derailment 


Texas & Pacific,, Ranger, Tex.,' Feb. 8s... 6: sclascslsscccvsss Derailment 
Louisville & Nashville, Pleasant View, Ky., Feb. 13.......% Derailment 
Alabama Great Southern, Trussville, Ala., Feb. 15........-.Butting’collision 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Muskogee, Okla., Feb. 16...... Rear collision 


Vicksb’g, S. & P. and L. & N. W., Gibbsland, La., Feb. 18;, Side collision 
Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O., Eau Claire, Wis., Feb. 26.,..+ Rear collision 


Philadelphia & Reading, Milton tower, Pa., March 2....... Rear collision 
Central of New Jersey, Elizabethport, N. J., March 3......Side collision 
Chicago, M. & St. Paul, Farmington, Minn., March 4.....'. Rear collision 
Michigan Central, Clarendon, Mich., March 5.............Derailment 
Atlantic Coast Line, Lucama, N. C., March 5............. Derailment 
Pennsylvania, Quarrvville, Pa., March 6..............+0.. Rear collision 
Rutland Railroad, Riverside, Vt., March 14............... Butting collision 
Southern Michigan, Leeper’s, Ind., March 14............. Rear ccllision 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Lewis, Mo., March 17.......... Derailment 
Missour: Pacific. Texarkana, Ark., March 18.............. Butting collision 


Min’apclis, St. P. & S. S. M., Honey Cr’k, Wis., Mar. 19.. Butting collision 
Thiladelphia & Reading, Tremcnt Junction, Pa., March 23. .Rear collision 
Missouri Pacific, Cypress Junction, Ark., March 23........ Butting collision 
Southern Railway, Adam’s Park, Ga., March 26........... Derailment 

Four of the collisions noticed in this pamphlet and one 
derailment have been reported already in the Railway Age, 
namely: Trussville, June 11, 1920, page 1662; Gibbsland, 
June 11, page 1667; Elizabethport, June 25, 1920, page 
1982; Riverside, June 4, 1920, page 1572; Hardware, May 
21, 1920, page 1466. Limitations of space compel the omis- 
sion of many useful lessons which are to be found in these 
documents, but full copies of the report are, no doubt, ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of Documents at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, at a nominal price. 
The first issue, which was of the same size as the present 
one, was priced at five cents a copy. 


Barnes Cotton Loading Machine 


NEW COTTON LOADING MACHINE to expedite and re- 

A duce the cost of loading uncompressed or “flat” cot- 

ton at railway stations, and designed to double-deck 

cotton in box cars and still enable the cotton-carrying rail- 

roads to load cars promptly to capacity at minimum cost, 

is now being placed on the market by E. L. Barnes & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Under the present method of loading uncompressed cot- 

















Barnes Cotton Loading Machine in Three Positions 


together with the name of the road and the location, were 
as follows (all in the year 1920 except the first two): 


St. Louis-San Francisco, Keighley, Kans., Dec. 26, 1918. ..-Derailment 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Hardware, Va., Jan. 7, 1919.........+- Derailment | 
St. Louis-San Francisco, O’Hara, Okla., Jan. 1...........- Butting collision 
Oregon Short Line, Medbury, Idaho, Jan. 11............+- Rear collision 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, Hamler, Ohio, Jan. 16........-- Butting collision 
Pennsylvania, New Waterford, Ohio, Jan. 20............- -Derailment 
Denver & Rio Grande, Midvale, Utah, Jan. 23............- Rear collision 


Missouri Pacific, Clayton, TV.a., Feb. 3.........cccccccccces Derailment 


ton four to six men are required to load a car. Only two 
men are required with the Barnes machine, one of whom 
trucks the cotton to the car, while the other operates the cot- 
ton-loading machine. In loading the average box car. 28 
bales are placed upright on the floor; 14 bales are placed 
above these bales in a 36-ft. standard car. 

Lifting a bale, requiring about 20 seconds, is accomplished 
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by turning the crank on the right-hand side of the machine. 
When the carrier upon which the bale is placed reaches the 
top, the apron which is attached to the carrier rests on the 
bale standing upright on the floor. The.bale to be “topped” 
is shoved off the carrier by means of the rollers on both the 
carrier and apron. When the carrier is dropped after the 
bale has been removed, it pulls the apron from between the 
bales. The device is constructed entirely of steel and weighs 
approximately 570 lb. 


Handling Bulk Materials 
With Less Labor 


AILWAY OFFICERS concerned with the handling of 
R cinders, stone, gravel, engine sand and other bulk 

materials in storage piles are interested in devices 
for reclaiming or reloading these materials with a minimum 
expenditure of labor. The more troublesome problems at 
the present time concern the small volumes of materials 
which do not ordinarily justify the installation of perma- 
nent material handling plants or large material handling 
units. It is for such situations that the Haiss wagon loader 
has been designed. 

This equipment, which is available in a number of sizes, 
comprises an endless chain elevating bucket system mounted 
on a four-wheel truck that is backed or pushed into the pile 
as the material at the foot or receiving end of the conveyor 
is picked up. The conveyor is driven by either an electric 
motor or a gasoline engine, these power units varying in 
size from 2 or 3 hp. to 10 hp., depending upon the size of 
the machine. In the simpler forms of this equipment, the 





One of the Larger Sizes of Path Digging Loaders with an 
Auxiliary Conveyor 


machine is moved about by laborers and in some cases is 
provided with a hand crank arrangement for pushing the 
machine into the pile while the elevator is in motion, but the 
models of more specific application to railway service have 
been designed to be self-propelling. In other words, they 
move under their own power with suitable low gear drive on 
the wheels for pushing the machine slowly into the material 
pile. This feature is combined with an ingenious side feed 
for the conveyor whereby the machine automatically cuts a 
path into the pile while the process of excavation is in 
progress, as is shown in the photograph. The sprocket shaft 


at the foot of the conveyor projects to either side for a width 
somewhat greater than the overall width of the machine 
On this shaft are mounted paddles set with rake-like propel- 
ler blades, so that; as the; propeller shaft turns, these pad- 
dles push the material from each side towards the conveyor. 
The pitch of the paddles, the speed of the conveyor and the 
low gear speed of the wheel drive have been carefully ad- 
justed relative to each other so that the machine will grady- 
ally cut a path for itself through the material pile as the 
excavation is in progress. 

Normally the machines are provided with suitable spouts 
for dumping into wagons, trucks, etc., and in the larger 
sizes, for dumping into railroad hopper cars. One ‘lass 
has an auxiliary 10-ft. belt conveyor which may be inserted 
under a hopper car for the purpose of dragging the materia] 
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A “Close-up” of the Side-Feed Paddles 


from under the car, as it is. being dumped, to a point where 
it is conveniently picked up by the regular elevating conveyor. 

The machines are designed to handle practically any 
material that can be picked up with a hand shovel. Lumps 
of hard substances up to 8-in. in diameter and of soft sub- 
stances up to 12-in. in size are readily handled when com- 
bined with reasonable proportions of smaller particles. The 


manufacturers state that the cost of handling material with | 


this equipment, for power and investment, maintenance and 
depreciation charges on the equipment may be roughly 
given as “one cent per cubic yard—in one minute’s time.” 
These machines are made by the George Haiss Manufac- 
turing Company, Inc., New York City. 


It 1s PERFECTLY WELL Known that the greatest difficulty in our 
present business situation is the lack of transportation facilities. 
There is only one way to obtain these facilities permanently and 
on a sound basis—to so arrange rates that replacement, im- 
provement and extension may be provided either out of operating 
revenue or from funds secured on the basis of earnings.—N. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


THE SHIPPERS AND THE ReEcEIverS can help the roads enor- 
mously if they will. It is of the utmost importance that the 
shipper should load the cars as quickly as is economically 
possible and that he should furnish prompt and definite billing 
instructions which, if possible, should take the car to its ultimate 
destination. At the same time, the consignee can save much 
valuable time by a prompt unloading of the cars as soon as they 
have reached their terminal—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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The War Finance Corporation reports that advances made 
by it to railroads, amounting to $204,700,000, had by repay- 
ments been reduced on August 21 to $64,600,000. 


Columbia University, New York City, announces a special 
course of instruction, under Dr. T. W. Van Metre, in railway 
traffic management, the aim being to educate men for service 
with large shippers. 


Near Camden, N. J., on August 22, ten persons were killed 
by the wrecking of a motor omnibus in which they were 
riding, when it was struck by a train of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at a crossing. 


The city of Oakland, Cal, through a complaint filed against 
the Southern Pacific, has asked the railroad commission of 
the state of California for a new passenger station. The city 
claims that the present building at Franklin and Thirteenth 
streets is totally unfit for the use of passengers. 


The governor of the state of Texas has appointed a committ¢e 
to draft a public utilities law, to be submitted at the January ses- 
sion of the legislature in 1921, that will meet the support or 
endorsement of the various interests concerned. This movement 
to create a public utilities commission is backed by the League of 
Texas Municipalities, which is composed of the mayors and other 
officers of the cities and towns of the state. 


The National Executive Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Engineers changed the requirements of applicants 
on August 14, when it ruled that those who are members of 
the four technical societies need not furnish the five refer- 
ences required, heretofore, of all applicants. Such applicant 
may substitute, for the five references, the name of the na- 
tional technical society to which he belongs or the name of 
the secretary of that society. 


An automobile and an aeroplane were recently pressed into 
emergency service by a dining car conductor. W. Shields, on 
train No. 49 of the Southern Pacific, running from Los Angeles, 
Cal., to San Francisco, when his train left him at Fresno. A 
chase of two miles in an automobile was a failure and Mr. 
Shields, seeing an aeroplane preparing to ascend from a nearby 
field, hurried over and explained his predicament to the pilot. 
The race ended at Chowehilla, where the train stopped, and 
Mr. Shields boarded the diner in time to attend the breakfast 
service. 


The controversy over the relation between intrastate and 
interstate passenger fares now being conducted in many 
states where state regulatory commissions have declined to 
grant intrastate passenger fares to conform with interstate 
rates recently granted by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion held a prominent place in the deliberations of the thir- 


‘teenth annual meeting of the National Association of Attor- 
* neys, held at St. Louis, Mo. on August 23 and 24. The 


association, however, made no recommendation concerning 
the issue. 


Employees of the Bangor & Aroostook receive by the de- 
cision of the Railroad Labor Board, August 26, the same rates 
of wages as those which were awarded to the men on other 
principal roads in the decision handed down on July 20. 
The wages of captains of railroad lighters in New York har- 


‘bor, also decided on August 26, are advanced $25 a month 


over the rates which were in effect on March 1, 1920. In 


“both of these decisions the Government Board deferred the 


consideration of working conditions and all questions except 
rates of wages. 


The Automatic Train Control Committee, Commissioner 
4G. R: Van Namee, chairman, recently appointed by the New 
York State Public Service Commission (Railway Age, August 
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13, page 291), was organized at Albany on August 31, with 
C. R. Vanneman, secretary. The committee will utilize the 
work of the recent Railroad Administration Committee, and 
also, until September 15, will receive plans of any useful 
devices in this field which have been invented or perfected 
since the federal committee made its report: Such plans 
should be filed with Mr. Vanneman, at Albany. The com- 
mittee will meet again on October 6, at 10 a. m. 


The New York Central announces that for the whole 
N. Y. C. system the record for the month of July shows an 
average daily movement of freight cars of 26.8 miles as com- 
pared with 25.7 miles last year and 25.9 miles in June of this 
year. Of the eight roads in the New York Central system, 
the Cincinnati Northern reported for July 37.2 miles average; 
the Boston & Albany 32.0 miles; the C. C. C. & St. Louis 
27.7 miles; the New York Central 24.9; the Lake Erie & 
Western 24.9; the Kanawha & Michigan 23.3; the Michigan 
Central 22.7 and the Toledo & Ohio Central 21.5. For the 
six months ending with June, the number of loaded freight 
cars moved on the New York Central system was 4,693,146, 
an increase over the same period of 1919 of 10.64 per cent. 


Baggage transfer men of New York City—about 550 em- 
ployees of the New York Transfer Company and the West- 
cott Express Company—who struck last week, returned to 
work on Monday, August 30, following a decision of A. M. 
Barrett, acting public service commissioner, who had been 
asked to mediate between the companies and the men. For 
a whole week, passengers passing through the city had to pay 
exorbitant prices for the transfer of baggage and are said 
to be now paying cheerfully an increase of 25 cents apiece 
on such baggage. Mr. Barrett says that the strikers are 
granted about 22 per cent increase in pay. The principal 
employees will receive $32 a week, with overtime payments 
of 90 cents an hour ordinary days and $1.20 an hour on Sun- 
days and holidays. The length of the work day, now 10 
hours, with an hour for dinner, is to be the subject of fur- 
ther negotiation. 


Express Employees’ Wages 


A hearing on the supplemental application of. the American 
Railway Express Company for authority to make additional. in- 
creases in rates to meet the additional expense created by the 
award of the Railroad Labor Board increasing the wages of its 
employees, was held before Examiner Barclay of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington on August 27. L. R. 
Gwyn, chairman of the company’s committee on wages and. work- 
ing conditions, testified that while it was estimated that the 
increased wages would amount to $30,000,000, the award would 
result in increasing expenses by $42,296,340, because it would be 
necessary to make a readjustment of the pay of supervising 
officers. 


Southern Pacific Conducts Loading Campaign 


The management of the Southern Pacific is conducting a 
cash prize contest on loading cars which began on August 1. 
The competition is to cover a period of three months at stations 
handling at least 40 carloads of outbound revenue freight dur- 
ing the period. Only certain commodities enter into the com- 
petition. Five credits are to be allowed at each station for 
each ton per car increase over the system average for the corre- 
sponding period of 1918, and two credits for each per cent of 
increase in loading capacity. Lesser increases will be made in 
proportion: The awards will be made to agents at stations 
earning the highest number of credits for each commodity con- 
sidered. There will be a cash prize of $50 for first place for each 
item and a prize of $25 for second place. An additional prize 
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of $15 will be awarded the agent at the station which makes 
the greatest improvement over its own record during the corre- 
sponding period of 1918. 


Operating Statistics for April and May 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued its compila- 
tion of operating statistics for the month of April, which reflect 
the effect of the switchmen’s strikes which broke out in that 
month. While for other months of this year the volume of freight 
handled has been showing large increases over 1919 the net ton 
miles for April, 28,208,000,000, show a decrease of 1.3 per cent as 
compared with April, 1919. The'tons per train also show a de- 
crease, from 705 to 666, and the miles per car per day decreased 
from 21.1 to 195. The report also includes for the cost per freight 
train mile in selected accounts, which show a total of $1.874 per 
train mile as compared with $1.637 in April, 1919. The average 
cost of coal was $3.76 per net ton as compared with $3.36. 

For the month of May the net ton miles were 37,569,000,000, 
an increase of 16.4 per cent over May, 1919. The tons per train 
increased from 742 in May, 1919, to 746 in May, 1920, and the 
miles per car per day increased from 229 to 24.3. The cost per 
freight train mile for the selected accounts showed an increase 
from $1.597 in May, 1919, to $1.780. The average cost of coal 
was $3.91, as compared with $3.25. 


Bribe-Takers Followed Up 


The management of the Pennsylvania Railroad has undertaken 
an aggressive campaign to break up the wrongful practice of 
paying bribes or giving inducements to railroad employees for 
the purpose of obtaining more than their pro rata allotment of 
freight cars. “Wagon mines” in the bituminous coal region of 
Pennsylvania have furnished a majority of the cases hitherto 
uncovered, but the practice has also extended in some measure 
to other lines of production. In all instances where guilt has been 
proved, the railroad employees implicated have been at once dis- 
missed from the service. In one case the superintendent of a 
coal company’s store in western Pennsylvania was found to have 
corrupted the railroad company’s car distributer in his district 
and to have entered into collusion with him to purchase the out- 
put of a “wagon mine,” at low prices, in consideration of furnish- 
ing a full car supply. Upon unquestionable proof of the facts, 
the car distributer was at once discharged. Similar action has 
been taken in a number of other cases. 

Operating and traffic officers throughout the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem have been instructed to ask the co-operation of shippers for 
the purpose of arousing public sentiment against attempts of any 
kind to corrupt railroad employees in the performance of their 
duty, or countenance those willing to be corrupted. Shippers are 
urged to report to the railroad company, without delay, any 
cases of employees indicating willingness to accept pay for un- 
fair car distribution. 


Some Railroad Problems for Solution 


J. A. Peabody, signal engineer of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, in a talk before the Railroad Section of the American As- 
sociation of Engineers on August 27, outlined some of the engi- 
neering problems confronting the railroads today. He pointed 
out that money, labor and material cannot now be obtained for 
handling work as it was handled in the past and that the present 
situation would lead to a new service—that of Transportation or 
Operating Engineering. An engineer in this branch will be one 
who can arrange for conveying two cars, or two people, where 
others could convey but one. Such a branch of railroad service 
would involve a close study of operating problems. “Plans should 
be made to cover a period of 10, 15, 20 or more years in the 
future,” Mr. Peabody said, “and the expenditures should be ar- 
ranged accordingly ; thus when one addition was completed money 
would not be wasted in tearing out work done previously when 
the next addition was begun.” 

Among the problems requiring attention were mentioned signal- 
ing; co-operation of forces; highway crossing protection; cost of 
stopping trains; handling of increased passenger traffic in con- 
gested suburban territory; location of passing tracks; water and 
fuel station location arrangements and capacities; the present 
method of train despatching ; communication system and yard lay- 
outs. Mr. Peabody emphasized particularly the problem pre- 
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sented in highway crossing protection and its need for carefy; 
study. In referring to the location of passing tracks, he said, jx 
general they were placed where the first cost would be the Jeasg. 
irrespective of future requirements, but that the capacity ./ ay 
entire engine division is only as great as the block betwee: the 
passing tracks requiring the most time.to traverse it. After de- 
termining the proper location of sidings from a theoretical stand- 
point, then the practical questions, such as profile, alinement and 
highway crossings must be considered. 

In planning a yard layout such questions arise as, When 
should a hump yard be built instead of a surface yard? \Vhat 
provision should be made for supplying yards with air, fire pro- 
tection, rest rooms, etc.? These and many other problems, Mr. 
Peabedy said, present a fertile field for a new branch of engi- 
neering. 


Wages of Anthracite Miners Increased 


President Wilson on August 30 made public the report of 
the Anthracite Coal Commission awarding increases in wages 


for anthracite miners estimated at $85,000,000 a year. The 
rates of the contract miners are increased 65 per cent above 
the rates of 1916, or 20 per cent over present rates. The 


rates of company men are increased 17 per cent above present 
rates, with a minimum of 52% cents an hour. This makes 
an increase to the low paid men of a little over 22 per cent. 
The rates paid “consideration” miners are increased 17 per 
cent over present rates. Contract miners’ laborers and con- 
sideration miners’ laborers are advanced 17 per cent, and 
monthly men 17 per cent above present wages. 


Senator Harding Addresses Erie Employees 


Senator Warren G, Harding, republican presidential nominee, 
in a speech to a group of Erie employees at Marion, Ohio, on 
August 27, voiced the belief that all railway workers will realize 
in the near future that the Transportation Act was “the greatest 
forward step in all the history of railway legislation.” Senator 
Harding in speaking of the efficacy of the Transportation Act 
said in part: , 

“I believe railway workers ought to know the best condi- 
tions and be as abundantly compensated as any wage-earners 
in our modern activities. 

“Transportation is the great necessity of modern life. We 
could not have our present-day methods without it. The sus- 
tenance of the cities and their millions depends upon it, the 
good fortunes of the agricultural world are inseparable therefrom. 
There is nothing else on which we are so reliant. 

“I may speak of congress from intimate association. I know 
what the members were thinking. We enacted the Esch-Cum- 
mins law. Some of you did not approve and do not approve 
now. Some of you wished the Plumb plan. Let me look you 
in the face—many of you are friends and neighbors—and let 
me tell you I think the Esch-Cummins act is the expression of 
the conscience of a congress which sought to give highest service 
to the country in an hour of imperiled transportation and at 
the same time to assure to the American railway worker a 
just consideration never assured him before. Some day, maybe 
not this year, you railway workers will hail that law as the 
greatest forward step in all the history of railway legislation. 

“Let me ask what the great force of railway workers must 
wish—wish for themselves and are willing to concede to others. 
Justice, is it not? 
justice, full, complete and instant justice for the railway wage 
earner, justice on appeal and hearing without having to fight or 
measure strength, justice without inconveniencing the American 
people or hindering their transportation or suspending railway 
activities. 

“Your service is not that of workmen in a private and com- 
petitive enterprise. No matter what old abuses prevail, no 
matter what crimes were once committed, capital and its issues 
and compensations are under government control 
charges are also under government regulation, and I want con- 
tinuity of service, a government guaranty, assured because your 
government and the people’s government makes your just treat- 
ment its first concern. 

“You wouldn't wish your government to do more, because 
you want just government for all people, not a government 
yielding to class.” 


And the Cummins-Esch act has aimed at. 
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Maintenance of Way Association on the K. C. S. 


The Kansas City Southern now has an individual mainte- 
nance of way association, composed of approximately 225 
members, all employees in the engineering, maintenance of 
way, telegraph, signal and bridge building departments of 
that road. The first meetings of the new association have 
been very successful, as they have dealt with and will con- 
tinue to deal with the promotion of good fellowship and 
co-operation amongst employees and departments; the  se- 
curing of greater efficiency and economy and the discussion 
and study of better maintenance of way methods. 


Railroad Earnings for May and Five Months 


A deficit of $13,455,871 is reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its summary of railroad revenues and 
expenses for the month of May. In May, 1919, the roads 
earned a net operating income of $39,340,216. For the first 
five months of 1920 the net operating income was $23,607,082, 
as compared with $103,947,969 in 1919. This figure is reached, 
however, after about $50,000,000 of back mail pay had been 
included in the accounts for January and $8,363,573 of war 
taxes, together with organization expenses not included in 
last year’s figures, had been included for this year. For the 
five months period the Eastern roads had a deficit of $60,- 
553,000, the roads in the Pocahontas district had a net of 
$9,227,000, the Southern roads had a net of $23,615,000 and 
the Western roads had a net of $51,317,000. The roads in 
the Southern district alone showed a gain as compared with 
1919. The summary for the United States for May and the 
five months is shown in the large table. 


RAILWAY REVENUES AND EXPENSES FOR MAY AND FOR FIVE 
MONTHS ENDING MAY 31 








May Five months 
A re 
- ae ae cs” 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
1 Average miles op- 
CHEE ben ase bees 235,326.51 234,148.53 234,904.84 234.116.32 
Revenues— 
2 Freight wees ee - $312,814,413 $286,709,568 $1,516,482,987 $1,328,098,214 
3 Passenger ..... 98,832,693 92,742,679 459.186 092 438,076,489 
4 TE. cnccec ct. 7,783,723 4,379,044 93,145,135 21,499,781 
5 Espvets. «.<c.«0 13,137,383 9,213,958 62,054,312 42,777,186 
6 All other trans- 
portation ....... 11,392,136 10,288,569 54,766,572 46,636,147 
7 Incidental SS 11,625,564 10,240,756 55,425,626 50,301,777 
8 Joint faciliyt—Cr. 551,040 530,916 2,908,769 2,724,829 
9 Joint facility—Dr. 130,409 160,041 881,235 813,892 
10 Railway operating 
revenues ....... $456,006,343 $413,945,449 $2,243,088,258 $1,929,300,531 


E-xpenses— 
11 Maint. of way 

and structures... $90,162,481 $68,932,323 
12 Maint. of equip- 


$356,389,349 $304,705,969 








WOE vcctiewses 118,532,301 95,417,392 583,416,974 476,390,843 
13 “SR cwwacees 5,429,311 3,835,912 25,497,963 18,616,420 
14. Transportation ...209,155,900 173,589,633 1,048,507,854 866,702,083 
15 Miscellaneous op- 

erations A 4,995,559 3,978,970 22.907 ,182 18.283.325 
16 General ‘ 12,978,635 10,356,723 60,654,769 51,465,906 
17 Transpertation for 

‘adepiienabatt. : 222,877 419,142 1,331,957 2,470,525 
18 Railway operatin 

pa ot ° wcleus ¥5441,031,310 $355,691,811 $2,096,042,134 $1,733,694,021 
i9 Net revenue from 

railway operations $14,975,233 $58,253,638 $147,046,124 $195,606.510 
20 Railway tax ac- 

pment eae 26,692,156 15,892,505 105,955,673 77,578,800 
21 Uncollectible rail- 

way revenues... 86,100 54,480 445,121 293,042 
22 Ry. ating in- 

ah. by " z . 411,803,023 42,306,653 40,645,330 117,734,668 
23 Equip. ts (Dr. 

ba ge ae : 6 290,811 1,787,601 9,247,818 7,856,027 
24 Joint facility rent 

(Dr. balance) 1,362,037 1,178,836 7,790,430 5,930,672 
25 WN it 22, 
: gh 4... ee 413,455,871 39,340,216 23,607,082 103,947,969 
26 Expenses, per cent 96.72 85.93 93.44 89.80 

d—Deficit. 


Federal lap-over items settled during the month. are in- 
cluded in this compilation for those roads that have indicated 
that estimates were not included for substantially all un- 
audited corporate items. ; 

The Southern district as heretofore defined is in this 
monthly statement divided in order that the returns may be 
combined approximately in the groups adopted for the pur- 
pose of the commission’s Ex Parte order No. 74 without de- 
stroying comparisons with prior years. The roads segregated 
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fromm the Southern district constitute the “Pocahontas dis- 
trict,” being the Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, 
Virginian and Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, These 
roads in Ex Parte 74, were included in the Eastern: group 
and were excluded from the Southern group. No attempt 
has been made to exclude any part of the Illinois Central 
from the Southern district. 

The Detroit & Toledo Shore Line report is not included 
in the present table. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and places of meetings: 


AIR Beers paersensenE M. Nellis, Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 

or ity. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeMURRAGE OrrFricers.—F. A. Pontious, Super- 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 

Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aunts ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BaccaGe AcGents.—E. L. Duncan, 
C. & E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Next meeting, 
November 16-18, 1920, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassENGER TraFFic Orricers.—W. C. Hope, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. Next annual meet- 
ing, October 14-15, Chicago. 

AMER CAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothschild, 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, October 13-15, 1920, 
Chicago, lll. 

AMERICAN ELeEctric Rartway AssociaTion.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. 

American Evectric Rartway Manuracturers’ Association.—C. F. J. 
Dell, 50 E. 42nd St., New York. 

AMERICAN RarIL_roaD Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND P pE FitTTERs’ 
Association.—Otto E. Schlinck, 185 W. Sth St., Peru, Ind. 

AMERICAN RAILROAD AssociIATION.—J. E. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 
York. Next regular meeting November 17, 1920, Chicago. 

Section I, Operating (including former activities of Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents).—W. J. Fripp (chairman), N. Y. C 
R. R., New York, N. Y. , 

Telegraph and Telephone Division.—J. F. Caskey (chairman), Supt. 
of Telegraph, Lehigh Valley. Annual meeting, September 22-24, 
1920, Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

— II, Engineering—E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 

icago. 
Signal Division—H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St., New York. 

Section LII, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention, June 15-22, 
need City, N. J. Equipment Painting Division—V. R. Hawthorne, 

ecretary. 

Section IV, Traffic.—Robert C. Wright (chairman), General Traffic 
manager, P. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Section V, Transportation (including former activities of Association 
of Transportation and Car Aceouaues cial.—E. Pearson 
(chairman), President, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., New Haven, Conn. 
Section VI, Purchases and Stores Coding, former activities of Rail- 
bon | Storekeepers’ Association).—J. P. arphy, N. ¥. 0... Be 

Collinwood, Ohio. k 

Section VII, Freight Claims (including former activities of the Freight 
Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Next meeting, November 17, 1920. 

AMERICAN RaiLway BripcGE anD Buiitpine Assocration.—C. A, Lichty, C. & 

W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Next 
convention, October 26-28, 1920, Atlanta, Ga. 

AMERICAN Railway ENGINEERING AssocrATION.—(Works in_ co-operation 
with the American Railroad Association, Section II.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 

AMERICAN Raitway Master Mecuanics’ Assoctatron.—(See American Rail- 
road Association, Section III, Mechanical.) 

AMERICAN RaiLway PERISHABLE FreicHT AssociaTion.—E. F. McPike, 135 
E. 11th Place, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Wednesday in March 
and September. 

AMERICAN Rarttway Toot ForeMEn’s Assocration.—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Next convention, September 1-3, 
1920, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

AmerIcAN SHort Line Raiitroap AssocraTion.—T. F. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

AMERICAN Society For TestinG Materrats.—C, L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit Encineers.—Col. H. S. Crocker (acting secre- 
tary), Engineering Societies Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 
Annual convention, August 10-12, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, except 
July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

is Steet Treaters’ Society.—W. H. Eisenman, 154 East Erie St., 

icago. 

AMERICAN Train DespatcHers’ Assocration.—C. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 20, 1921, 
Kansas City, Mo. : 

American Woop Preservers’ Assoc.at.on.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Royal Sta, Baltimore, Md. Next annual meeting, January 25-27, 
1921, San Francisco. ‘ 

ASSOCIATION OF RariLway CLaim Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
N. J., Jersey City, N. J. 

AssociaTION OF Rartway ELectricaL Encineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION oF RarLway EXEcuTIves.—Thomas De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaILWAy TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railroad Association, Section I, Operating.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car. AccountinG Orricers.—(See 
American Railroad Association, Section V. Transportation.) 
Bripce_ AND BurLptnc SuppLty Men’s Assocration.—G. R. McVay, Barrett 
Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American Railway 
Bridge and Build'ng Association, October 26-28, 1920, Atlanta. Ga. 
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CanaDIAN RaiLway CLus.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., Montreal, -Que. erASs gees SRVSSiSsSeoziessee gz zs am 
Car Foremen’s Agnorsenneg OF Cu1caco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine a5Fo CAN paathes Wace Sak Bc Sat 5 fe Aa het See Sed me a 
~ WOrih4 mOmrm |om co “wes = 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 28a SSans|aa iss Me hussln we sking weg 2 
July and , ew Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Zu ES Se OT Fk eae Ser eisegeeets = ics Ne = 
Car Foremen’s AssociaTION oF St. Lou1s.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal moos T S| ‘ae | | 2 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday in . 2 
month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 8 Oe Om RIND Orn roMDlammnmlowdan|+a% ne - 
Centra Rattway Cros.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. eR BBR Rear perce er EAN Ses PE ed Pg RE Bunun 
i SEO eM EM|MANOAOMNOAN|MONON\ONTOC ISOS 
Regular Postings 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in SO™ KKoonloSOosole swoon lsaowoNdlawsondlo nw -~7 ae 
M HO, MQAWON Ccoorocinrtron MOOMNOINM TAD Ae S¥ 
January, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, p ft 28S SRP SSRs Sel ae NSIS 7 SIRS Se i 
Cuier InterCHANGE Car Inspectors’ anp Car ForEMEN’S AssoctaTion.— Go” ae 1S S | lated |= | {| — od Th 
. C. Keene, General Car Inspector, Wabash R. R., Decatur, IIl. a Toeawe | an - Augt 
Ww ; AUg 
Annual convention, September 14-16, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que., é 
Canada CoS SSSns|SSSSSiRSSVS|NQSSasizssss auto! 
- * pn ns ae a on ae 
Cuter INTERCHANGE Car Inspectors’ AND Car ForeMENn’s Suprpty MEn’s ee lott oteros | ototetererlee IAS |RSSas| Tt 
Association.—D. B. Wright, Lehon Company, 45th and Oakley Sts., @ 8 SVSSRIVSasaiSSSSssiSQrss|sases 
Chicago. ma 8 — ~  S ei willie i. 2 nour 
Cincinnati Rartway Cius.—H. Boutet, 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. be “hy = the ¢ 
Eastern Rattroap Association.—D. G." Stuart, Washington, D. C. a ile ith 
. w wt oS nm =) eS > CAMO y 
pam , C= OMOCON Suomoet Ne OOM lH NTO SSooue Won + 
Freicut Cram Association.—(See American Railroad Association, Section 2 Sus ISS RASS | cae oe BRS Se = 
VIi, Freight Claims.) sé 3 SASS en, SSP ener oe See ees eras le Om OF time 
— wy a — — owmwocr we 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ Association or Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 ZSRS SASLGIFRSASTINESSF INS SSS SSS RSIRG: treat 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- "Sas" ht) Soe st SS OTIS , 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., .; | 2 “ sa as incl 
icago. bo | 
S ets | 
’ a. -—35 na mINNWY oO mOMnm iO an ° a a Ne 
IntemariowaL Raizacas Magen Beacunares Association.—W. J. Mayer, SE AERA |ASSAAIAASSH IRS AAS |RASSS|QALsB T 
ichigan Centra troit ic BSE CSOSNADIMOTAWISGANS TIF SERNASISOSGNAN [sacs 
INTERNATIONAL RarLway Fue. Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st ZH KRVADN/SOSWM AIAN ONS [ADMAWD/ SAWS MIONRWAN foll 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, ay, 1921, Hotel Sherman, o) | 
Chicago. - on 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAy GENERAL FoREMEN’s AssocriATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 " 1. 
Wabash Ave., Winona, Minn. Next convention, September 7-10, <2 2bergieneeslasses 00 NNO [xt = DIN [OVO Qin wit 
_ a C =. mo 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. ~ NSNAAINTESNSRSSRSSTAAISSASSISNIVAS shel 
MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Printers’ Association.—E. E. Martin, BH ALSO IATHARICSNG S| SIF Sl som ss RUBS be 1 
Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific Bldg., Kansas City, aAnmow ROMNOINT FHS |SRiInNSr SSSASiSSSHe 
Mo. Next convention, October 5-7, 1920, Detroit, ich. — eaNoies x Aan Selaan gol <- leo -v — 
Master Borter Makers’ AssoctaTion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., Dh. = th : ” witt 
Ry yin 4 Panne A § atsselessesiessesicsassisssssiescce _ 
, a = ‘ Oo > 
ASTER Con ee wer ea AINTERS d soocsaroen OF THE Upee STATES ui S BRANRTIOSOOD Qaeae TRH O lt HOA TORS 2. 
AND Canava.-—(See American Railroa ssociation, Section III, 4 GS NOSaYlIOAndTlANOONlAnSOa lands maldsuto ser’ 
Equipment Painting Division. ) 3a = Tb eS ee bee et el rr Oe shal 
Master Car Buitpers’ Assocration.—(See American Railroad Association, < wa = ee y =— rail 
Section III, Mechanical.) I car’ 
ne ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD Tre Propucers. —J. J. Schafly, Potosi . by ee Se a on Pe 3 
Tie & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next annual convention, a) 2 2S wTonNolOnans RSASRSBRSSS|RRSAVISTISS 4 
January 27-28, 1921, San Francisco. < 2 as pate Sat ete oe ahr Se | eA eS artet peta tte ee ed pro 
NATIONAL AssociaTION oF RaiLway AND Utititres ComMIssioners.—James wR * pa BOSS OM ASIOUORAINDASSTSeodoahsooon ' 
. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, Novem- lps = pt al a @ ES ANDO PON NAA OG TO Te 100. N OQ 
ber 9, 1920, Washington, D. C. fx, 4 oo ie > eae ee a ro 
NaTIONAL Fore1Gn Trape Councit.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New oO S 3 3 m 
4 ww IAN i=) Aon . IN DH Dep tN 
York. © 5 8 QUASSRansSlRSRES AQHA S SSSA |BL Sas 
NationaL Rartway Apptiances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, Kelly-Derby n a. BO ee SS See SS ORI IN OL O2 9S IANO MES HO, O Ay 
w = man N< hh 
Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. a) & o Ge Bava Lee co alae Re eee Roe 
New Encianp RarLroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- nm > a a ~” nN + 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting z = 
months of June, July, August and September. fz] | br 
New York RarLroap Cius.—Harry D. Vought 95 Liberty St., New York. oO A ORAMAIANMMo|OWONn H/T HOT O|MMbeNHlmaAOMs tt 
° rat = = +e 1 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, A - ($2 SSSeks NTOREIARARNART AGING OO |Sos eo 
29 W. 39th St., New York. m5 OSE aSgee SEVP | Sra |\Sonny|eSusea|—wawa “ 
_ te et C= 
Paciric Raitway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. A ole ASSRT AAPOR MRAM Bm |ON Sam |Ronsn 
tegular meeting 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- rr S aN Co 8 IN ae te eo “ 
cisco and Oakland. AES ” ” it Pa 
Rattway AccounTING Orricers’ Association.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- ZS | Bah qraad|mmnSalnomestlnanaalenmomlonars 
ward Bldg., Washington, D. aa |fss COTO |EN TNF Haw FITOT A |VS aK w|aAaATS n 
Raitway Business Assoctation.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New eck Bia Sat ta! pat Sar art | ear SR | het Sap Rar hi har pat ear ad pa eae 
, , * ro BFF OWWO MINOR OSMAN FAN SMAI | Foo Su od w 
York. wo = [a ee MON SOSA THS!S OA SDl/COAAOVLTOAAISWAWO 
Rattway Cius or Pirrssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- n |= Se oS a ee ee wien. GO, NO t 
urgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th peared in month, except June, a cotta i o Bi ” t] 
July and August, ) ne Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. =) ~ r 
. Sood * w + on Nein ae) NaN IN RO Le 
Ral wes a kk SSOCIATION D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., yA $4 SSSRSis SSeS esse sinsl Se Sssesissss2 : 
ittle Roc r & BE OPFONDOSOOOMANSGAS/NAOQAM|CASNM|Qn+toOT 1 
Rartway ELectric Suprpry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. Scribner, > sé Nos tw SerQe Bes NO | eo Vow Saansw 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association fz] Bs SESONINSONSl noe oo|taasalsNOemlemoas 
of Railway Electrical Engineers. % on © wane +N lain eelea <a} w +o AN 4 
Rartway EguipMENT MANUFACTURERS’ oven. —D. L. Eubank, Galena = =n Ne = aie ” ‘ 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, a ee a Sea aay Eee | ape 
Rattway Frre Protection Association. mi Y R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio > S&S RNOTAl|oM SF gunre ODMASw|NIARE| Seen ‘ 
. R., Baltimore, 3 e 2 ROFSO[MM -VHjAneAaQCtann|anOac] -Rnsm 
: : at oa ge ost ar tat Sa | Sa hha fat as SSS Ne ae har hat 
Rartway Reat Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- we § SSSSSinm SVC SSSSln auslesals| -s*S3Z 
mond, Va. BF SOARS INQ Nees ae Ana rere| "A wes 
Rattway SIGNAL Assocratron.—(See American Railroad Association, Sec- su A 7 3 a 7 m . 
R tion II, Signal Division.) > 
AILWAY STORE KEEPERS’ Assocration.—(See American Railr iat S& 4s ON Am|ranSs = 6eGnw|So ‘ 
Section VI, Purch Stores ar See O 2g eeS$sssesaisSessls :-aesleeesel sexx 
ection urchases an tores.) Fe NAAN [HOMAS [RAN WO! -ANS|\AHtKs|] MASS 
RAILWAY Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver | ‘so gzreas Sooen NOPFOA!OS LOAM too "Salaun 
w an N nN ) ei a 
dg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | © SSBRSSVRaSasrele TASS 4nS8] -QSen 
Rattway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLIANCEe AssocraTion.—G. A. Nel- % aon oc > |l~nes a in aa|t + oO nO 
2 son, Waterbur Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. & L e = + wn ban bs 
OADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE oF Way AssociaTion.—P. McAndrews, =0 
W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September ESS VVSSSMSrKe! :Rese|SeseSslapsesiotern 
‘ * . S bak) mon tANTAIAM OF ICG VON SFeaAnea 
21-23, Hotel Statler, St. ) Mo. : o Ste maeAT lam AS ‘one |S TATA SO 
Sr. Louis Rattway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. sane MAY i se “ 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in ee except June, July and Au 3° a se oe acee — : : a 
SigNaL AppliaNcE AssocitaTION.—F Ed dmunds, Schroeder Headlioht > - = 6S we eS enw 66 eof <M « 2 — 2 eae 
. & Scqgeater Ce, New York ‘City, = ee Mee) Rel a ey. Con eas BS) Unde Rae Seo tS 16 
octeTy or Rartway Frinancrat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial Mata Taree tnae ea atae. eel aa ee Cis Re 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. @riiiiiiaiisiipia:: ke ee ae 
SouTHERN AND SoUTHWESTERN RAILWAY Crva—A. di Merrill, P. O. Box + Fa eee tee Be cece fee 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, hursday January, ye Ti ORR SE A naam aieas! Rae as-is BRIS aa 
March, May, July, September and EF ag Piedeont Hotel, ee aed ae a: ‘salsa: : ) . . 5 om 
anta. --o ae he © GR CURE om ss che 5 sf tis ss 
SouTHERN Assocration or Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- nt pie We IE Be een ee Sed eT 
ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. Bess je. s ve). 5 Oe Fee 5 8s8 eae 
Supprty_ Association oF AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMEN’s AssocraTION.— ; + gk s ‘lets “e|? SBq] VS Es <= @ 8-36 - 
S. . Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 3 Etta a on 3 i 8 BMS IE w> IE: :& : 
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~ welLP.s a + ; Bag him: 32 ; 
Track gusney Assoctation.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, iad = > FEEDS je aS vo fg £<¢° el” ese - oat = 
N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ Maintenance of Wa © #02 “s 6 Fee esl ey Slesegaia, :o : 
y_ Association. 6 Os e Ssotud| Se FHS Sa wm: 
Travetinc Encineers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Wie © PAtesistsselseesalh eegissrszice --: 
ees O. Next convention, September 14-17, Hotel Sherman, § T5g § [BSR BO S|” on “™ df il Oe 
w “ian 2 ae VEEISP EEE cc 4) OF yy |S Os Me, Me 
ESTERN AssocraTION OF SHort Line Rartroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills ESSOSISSSSSISSES [S85 “loose "3.8 
dg., San Francisco. ee < 6.55.5 Saad = Se ae weslbles Gs 
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Tie steamship “Santa Isabel” sailed from Toledo, Ohio, on 
August 28, direct for a port in South America, carrying 492 
automobiles. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, modifying its original notice, an- 
nounced on August 24 that commutation tickets bought before 
the close of business on August 25 would be accepted for passage 
without additional payment, until the expiration of their regular 
time limit. This was done for the purpose of insuring impartial 
treatment to all holders of commutation tickets. This change 
includes 180-trip tickets good for three months, and 50-trip tick- 
ets good for six months, 

The Railway Association of Canada recently promulgated the 
following rules to govern the furnishing of equipment for loading 


on Canadian lines performing switching service: 
1. (a) When cars are to be loaded to destinations within the same 
switching limits in which the shipment originates, the obligation of suv- 
plying —* ordered rests with the read upon which the car is to 
e loaded. eA i i hes 
(b) When cars are to be loaded on a switching line to destinations 
beyond the switching limits, primary obligation for equipment orucred rests 
with the carrier road which is to receive the loaded car for road haul, 
subject to paragraph 2. . eM. . : ‘ Pt, 
2. A road haul line or terminal switching line loading cars in switchine 


service destined to points beyond the switching limits on a carrier road 
shall furnish the equipment for such supply as_may be. available on its 
rails, and when equipment required is not available, will call upon the 
carrier road to ‘taraiek necessary cars under paragraph 1 (b). 
The use of equipment as above is subject to car service rules. . 

4. Shippers will be required to place order for equipment desired with 
proper representatives of the road on which cars are to be loaded. 

The present code of car service rules of the American Rail- 


road Association does not specifically deal with this subject. 


Intrastate Rate Cases 


On another page of this issue will be found an article giving a 
brief summary of the status of the intrastate rate cases and of 
the action that has been taken by the various state regulating 
commissions. 

Further details follow: 

Kentucky.—The railroad commission has decided that it has 
no power to forbid the increase of intrastate. rates on the basis 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission has ordered for in- 
terstate transportation, freight and passenger. The application of 
the American Railway Express Company for authority to advance 
rates 1214 per cent has not been granted, the law forbidding action 
in such cases until after 30 days’ notice. 

Louistana.—The Railroad Commission defers action on the 
application of the railroads, many protests having been filed, but 
“in order to dispose of the matter with as little delay as possible,” 
a hearing will be held at Baton Rouge on Tuesday, September 21. 

NortH CaroLina.—The Corporation Commission approved the 
25 per cent increase in freight rates on August 28, to go into 
effect 15 days after the filing of new tariffs. 


Creating Good Will for the Railroads 


In an effort to create good will for the railways among those 
with whom its employees come in contact, George Hull Porter, 
manager of the railroad department of the Western Electric 
Company, has addressed a letter to a number of railway execu- 
tives calling attention to those steps which his company has under- 
taken to promote the interests of the roads. 

In this letter Mr. Porter states: “Business cannot grow in 
excess of the possible capacity of the public utilities to handle 
it. This is particularly true of the railroads, which for five 
years have been unable to attract capital in volume sufficient 
to keep ahead of industry. Moreover, the return of the roads 
to private ownership will not of itself bring the relief neces- 
sary for a thoroughly adequate transportation system. 

‘Tt is with this conviction that the Western Electric Company 
is undertaking some advertising to promote good will for public 
utilities. As an organization of national scope, serving prac- 
tically every form of utility, we deem it a privilege to stimulate 
consciousness to a sense of fairness which should mark the re- 
lationship between the individual and the railroads. 
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“To give added effect to our position, we are encouraging 
every employee by personal conversation, to guide wherever 
possible the judgment of others by presenting unprejudiced 
facts to his attention. 

“In the enclosed proof of an advertisement now running in 
the national magazine, together with a copy of a memorandum 
to employees, we hope will be found a sentiment that will render 
a real service to your company.” 


Increased Rate Tariffs Filed 


Blanket supplements to existing tariffs putting into effect 
the percentages of increase in freight and passenger rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
general rate advance case, Ex Parte 74, were filed with the 
commission on August 21 to become effective on August 26, 
on five days’ notice, as authorized by the commission in its 
decision. Many of the traffic officials took the tariffs person- 
ally to Washington, not caring to take any chance of delay 
in the mails or otherwise, which would delay the taking effect 
of the new rates. The roads are given two years to effect the 
complete revision of their freight tariffs and until October 
1, 1921, for the passenger tariffs. 


Freight Rates Still Lower Than Prices of Commodities 


It will take fewer pounds of cotton to pay the freight on a 
bale of cotton, fewer pounds of beef to pay the freight on a 
carload of live cattle, fewer pounds of sugar to pay the freight 
on a barrel of sugar, and fewer bushels of wheat to pay the 
freight on a carload of wheat in spite of the advanced freight 
rates, than it took in October, 1916, according to a compari- 
son of rates and prices issued by the Southern Railway. The 
prices for October, 1916, are taken from the July issue of the 
“Commerce Monthly” published by the National Bank of 
Commerce of New York, and the rates quoted are between 
representative points in the South between which there is an 
actual movement of the commodities named. 

In October, 1916, when middling cotton was selling on the 
New Orleans market at 16.81 cents per pound, the freight 
rate from Selma, Ala., to New Orleans was 45 cents per hun- 
dred pounds or $2.25, the equivalent of 13.4 pounds of cotton, 
for a 500-pound bale. The new freight.rate from Selma to 
New Orleans will be 75 cents per hundred pounds or $3.75 
for a 500 pound bale but with cotton of the same grade selling 
for 35.25 cents per pound it will take only 10.6 pounds to pay 
the freight on the bale. 

In October, 1916, the rate on live cattle from Meridian, 
Miss., to East St. Louis was $72.00 per car of 20,000 pounds 
and choice steers were selling at $9.80 per hundred pounds, 
requiring 734 pounds to pay the freight on a car; the new rate 
will be $109.00 per car but with choice steers selling at $15.90 
per hundred pounds it will require only 685 pounds to pay the 
freight on a carload. 

In October, 1916, when sugar was selling at 6.15 cents per 
pound, the freight rate from Savannah to Chattanooga per 
100 pounds was 28 cents, the equivalent of 4.55 pounds of 
sugar. The new rate from Savannah to Chattanooga will be 
44 cents but with sugar selling at 19.56 cents per pound, it 
will require only 2.25 pounds to pay the freight on 100 pounds. 

In October, 1916, wheat, No. 2 red winter, sold for $1.57% 
per bushel and the freight rate from Morristown, Tenn., to 
Dalton, Ga., was 13.5 cents per hundred pounds, making the 
freight charge for a car of 60,000 pounds or 1,000 bushels 
$81.00, the equivalent of 51.4 bushels of wheat. The new rate 
will be 21.5 cents per 100 pounds or for a car of 60,000 pounds 
or 1,000 bushels, $109.00, the equivalent of 50.8 bushels of 
wheat of the same grade at $2.54 per bushel. 


Coal Production 


Production of soft coal fell off during the week of August 
21 to 10,981,000, a decrease of 833,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding week, according to the weekly bulletin of the 
Geological Survey. The decline was due in part to a fresh 
outbreak of the daymen’s strike in Indiana and in part to the 
using up of the accumulation of cars resulting from the pre- 
vious strike. Production during the first 199 working days 
of the year has been 335,967,000 net tons, which is 16 million 
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tons behind 1917 and about 39% million tons behind 1918, 
but 48% million tons ahead of 1919. In this connection, the 
bulletin says, it should be remembered that production dur- 
ing 1918 exceeded consumption and provided for a net addi- 
tion to consumers’ stock by the end of the year of approxi- 
mately 30,000,000 tons. In 1919 the condition was reversed; 
consumption exceeded production and there was a net draft 
on stocks of perhaps 40,000,000 tons for the year. The rail 
movement to New England recovered again during the week, 
increasing by 509 cars as compared with the preceding week 
and by 1,597 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of 1919. For the week ending August 14 the percentage of 
time lost on account of transportation disability was 22.7. 

Dumpings of bituminous cagal at Lake Erie ports during 
the fourth week of operation of the amended lake order 
passed the million-ton mark for the first time this season. 
The total for the week ended August 21 was 1,090,237 net 
tons, which was greater than the tonnage handled in the 
corresponding weeks of 1917 and 1919. The cumulative lake 
movement from the beginning of navigation now stands at 
9,731,000 tons, as against 15,727,000 and 15,505,000 tons at the 
end of the corresponding weeks of 1918 and 1919. The cumu- 
lative shortage in shipments from the mines to lake destina- 
tions under Service Order No. 10 was 10,742 cars, but ship- 
ments on August 23 and 24 exceeded the quota. So heavy 
is the movement that difficulty is now reported in unloading 
promptly all the cars shipped to the lakes. On August 25, 
according to reports furnished the American Railroad Asso- 
ciation, there were on hand at lower lake ports 10,404 cars 
of coal. 

The total quantity of coal dumped at tide during the month 
of July was 4,915,000 net tons, an increase over June, hitherto 
the maximum month, of 216,000 tons. Shipments to New 
England were 1,006,000 net tons, as compared with 772,000 
tons in June. Considerable quantities of coal consigned to 
New England have not been dumped for lack of vessels at 
the ports. 


Increases in Water Rates Allowed 


The United States Shipping Board on August 24 issued an 
order authorizing increases in freight and passenger rates for 
boat lines on the Great Lakes and in coastwise service, approxi- 
mating the increases in rates allowed the railroads which were 
the subject of a hearing before the board last week. The rates, 
fares and charges of the water carriers operating in the sections 
involved may be increased as follows: 


, Pas- 
Freight, senger, 
percent percent 
Between Norfolk, Va., and ports on the Atlantic Coast north 40 20 
Between Norfolk: and New Orleans...............e0e0e08 25 20 
Between New Orleans and the Mexican border............ 35 20 
epee morte om the Great Laktaes. .oiccccccccvoccccceces 40 20 
Between New York and the Canal Zone.................. 10 33% 
Between New York and the Virgin Islands............... .. 3313 
Between New York and Porto Rico..............cseceece 20 20 


The increases authorized on freight traffic may be made ap- 
plicable to weighing, lighterage, storage, floating, transfer, diver- 
sion, reconsignment, switching and transmit services, and the 
passenger fares increases authorized may be applied also to 
excess baggage. 

On the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the through rates between 
ports located in different coastal sections, which are made on a 
combination basis, are to be increased by applying to each factor 
of the through rates its respective percentage. 

Local or joint through rates between ports in one coastal sec- 
tion and ports in any other coastal sections are to be increased 
33% per cent. 

For rate-making purposes, Norfolk, Va., will be considered in 
the Norfolk-New Orleans section to and from ports within the 
latter section; New Orleans, La., will be considered in the Nor- 
folk-New Orleans section to and from ports within said section 
and within the New Orleans-Mexican border section to and from 
ports within the latter section. 

With regard to increases in terminal charges, Norfolk will be 
considered in the Norfolk-North Atlantic section, and New Or- 
leans will be considered in the New Orleans-Mexico border 
section. 

The increases may be made effective not later than January 1, 
1921, on one day’s notice to the public and the board. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended, from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 13, cancellation of rates to points on the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, as published in Southern Railway tariff. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended, from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 30, increased fares between points in Ohio 
and West Virginia as published in a Wheeling Traction Company 
passenger tariff. 


The commission has suspended from August 31 to Decem. 
ber 29 proposed increased rates on forest products from 
points in North Carolina and Virginia to Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Pinners Point and Port Norfolk, Va. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended from 
August 28 to December 26, proposed increased rates on petroleum 
and its products from points in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
to Chicago, Ill., Milwaukee, Wis., and related territory. 


The Commission has suspended from August 26 to December 
24 the proposed rule for the construction of combination rates 
on petroleum and its products as published by E. B. Boyd, agent; 
F. A. Leland, agent. and ali similar rules published by any 
carrier. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has suspended, from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 30, the proposed cancellation of the existing 
provisions for the absorption of handling charges on rice and rice 
products at New Orleans, Gretna, Harvey and Westwego, La., 
for export and coastwise traffic. 


The commission has suspended from August 31 to Decem- 
ber 29 the operation of rules governing the payment of 
freight charges in United States currency as published in 
I. C. C. No. 444 and Supplement No. 11 to I. C. C. No. 428, 
issued by Agent P. W. Gomph, except insofar as the said 
rules affect traffic originating at or destined to points in the 
United States. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has further sus- 
pended from September 5 until October 5 the operation of 
certain schedules appearing in the tariffs filed by F. A. Le- 
land, agent, which seek to increase rates on coffee from Gal- 
veston, Tex., and gulf ports to various points, the operation 
of which was suspended from May 8 to September 5th by an 
order previously entered. 


Upon petition of certain defendants and the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reopened for purpose of reargument case No. 10,500, Cor- 
poration Commission of North Carolina v. Atlantic Coast Line 
Railway Company, et al, and No. 10,515, Raleigh Chamber of 
Commerce, et al., v. Director General, et al., both of which were 
decided in 57 I. C. C., 523.. These cases are reopened chiefly 
because of the change in conditions which will be effected by 
the advances in rates authorized by Ex Parte 74. While the 
scope of the reargument will not be restricted, the commission 
is particularly desirous that two matters should be discussed: 
(1) the reasonableness of the North Carolina rates in issue, in 
the light of the advances under Ex Parte 74, and (2) the amount 
of the differentials, North Carolina points under Richmond or 
Norfolk, which should be prescribed in the southern adjustment, 
and the amount of the differentials, North Carolina points over 
Richmond or Norfolk, which should be prescribed in the northern 
adjustment. 


In a case instituted by complaint of the National Industrial 
Traffic League against the director general and the American 
Railway Express Company, et al., the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held that the last clause of rule 7 of the terms and 
conditions in the uniform express receipt, providing that suits for 
loss, damage or delay shall be instituted only within two years 
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and one day after delivery of the property or, in case of failure 
to make delivery, then within two years and one day after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed, was unreasonable and 
prejudicial in that it did not conform substantially to the pro- 
visions heretofore found reasonable in Decker & Sons v. Director 
General. As to claims arising on and after the effective date of 
the applicable provisions of the interstate commerce act the time 
within which suits may be instituted against the carrier is pre- 
scribed, the decision says, in paragraph (11) section 20. The 
defendant companies will be expected to incorporate in their 
tariffs and uniform express receipts the terms and conditions of 
that statute. 


In California Citrus League v. Director General, Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad Company, et al., the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that the rate on oranges to points in blanket terri- 
tory between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic seaboard, 
north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers, in effect prior to June 25, 
1918, and as increased under the provisions of General Order No. 
28 of the director general, was not, and is not, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial; that the rate on 
lemons to said blanket territory in effect prior to June 25, 1918, 
and as increased under the provisions of General Order No. 28 of 
the director general, was not, and is not, unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory, or unduly prejudicial. The record affords no 
basis for a finding as to the propriety of the rates to points located 
elsewhere than in the blanket territory mentioned. The rule 
which related to refrigeration charges on shipments of oranges 
and lemons pre-cooled and pre-iced by the shippers was unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded on basis of rule found reasonable in 
Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C, C., 449. 


State Commissions 


The Ocean Shore Railroad, which extends from San Francisco, 
southward, 38 miles, to Tunitas, has applied to the California 
Railroad Commission for an order permitting the discontinuance 
of service and removal of tracks. 


The cities of Albany, Oakland and Berkeley, California, have 
applied to the State Railroad Commission for a rehearing of the 
recent decision in the railroad rate case affecting the transbay 
ferry rates, and for an order suspending the order as to ferry 
rates, until a final determination by the State Supreme Court of 
the matters involved. . The application holds that the commission 
erred in denying the cities the opportunity to present evidence 
showing that the proposed increase of ferry rates was unwar- 
ranted; that the commission granted the increase of ferry rates 
solely upon the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; that the commission erred in requiring the commuter to 
pay a return upon property owned by the Southern Pacific and 
the San Francisco-Oakland Terminal, but not devoted to the use 
of the commuter and not used or useful in the service rendered 
him. Objection is also made by the commuters on the ground 
that they will be called on, through the increase, to rehabilitate 
other properties of the Southern Pacific and terminal railways 
not devoted to the public using the transbay ferries. 


Court News 


Limitation of Action on Bill of Lading 


Under the Georgia law a bill of lading for an intrastate ship- 
ment is not effective as a written contract without the signature 
or assent of the shipper. Even in the case of a valid bill of lad- 
ing an action for damages for breach of the contract made there- 
by appears to be barred in four years by the Georgia statute of 
limitations—Old Colony Trust Co. v. Atlanta, B. & A., District 
Court, N. D. Georgia, 264 Fed. 355. 


Injunction Under Federal Control 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that an 
injunction granted to a complainant solely by virtue of his office 
as general manager of a railroad under the United States Railroad 
Administration ought to have been limited in duration to the 
period of United States control. The federal courts take judicial 
notice that government control of the railroads ceased on March 
1, 1920.—Crawshaw v. Corbett, 264 Fed. 962. 
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Subsidiary Business of Railways Losses and Gains 
Lonpon. 


Sir Eric Geddes, England’s Minister of Transport, states that 
the subsidiary businesses of the railway companies had during 
the recent financial year the following losses and gains: 


Losses Profits 
Ee ee £40,242 or $200,000 
NIUE cis bwaeated. 005,00 £62,119 or $310,000 


oO ER Ae eee £417,159 or $2,080,000 
Docks, harbors and wharfs £559,605 or $2,990,000 
Hotels, refreshment rooms 

and restaurant cars..... 
Other businesses ........ £77,350 or 


£770,028 or $3,850,000 
$386,000 


English Railway Car Builders Claim Refused 
Lonpon. 

The claim made by the railway car builders and repairers of 
Great Britain for an increase of 6 pence (12 cents) per hour 
on time rates with an equivalent increase on piece rates and of 
3 pence (6 cents) per hour for apprentices has been refused 
by the Industrial Court. The employers contended that the 
increases already granted were sufficient to meet the increased 
cost of living and added that the high charges in connection 
with the car building trade were already causing a serious fall 
in the demand. 


England Benefits by Increased Demurrage Charges 
Lonpon. 
Last January the charges for demurrage for the railways 
of Great Britain were increased from 1 shilling 6 pence (36 
cents) per day to 3 shillings (72 cents) for each of the first 
two days and 5 shillings ($1.20) per day thereafter. This has 
resulted in making a reduction in the number of cars detained 
under loading as indicated in the following table, showing the 
average number of cars per day held on demurrage: 


NT ) OTE EEL 14,621 
ears, re rer 10,665, 27 per cent decrease 

RIN ON on gra c v.0'8 wierd & 8,851, 39 per cent decrease Compared 
March, Ee eee 9,179, 37 per cent decrease with 
April, oe, renee 9.721, 34 per cent decrease December. 
May, ES rs 10,430, 29 per cent decrease 1919. 
June, RE ee 11,504, 21 per cent decrease 


Rates of Pay for Men Employed at Railway Docks 
Lonpon. 

An agreement has been come to between the dock owning 
railway companies and the men employed at these docks on 
the subject of wages whereby the workers are to be divided 
into nine sections and the rates of pay now agreed upon range 
from 75 shillings ($18) a week for porters and laborers to 85 
shillings (approximately $21) a week for leading dockgate men. 
These rates of pay will be continued as long as the cost of 
living is 150 per cent above the pre-war standard but will 
fluctuate by 1 shilling (24 cents) for every 5 points change in 
the cost of living as published by the Board of Trade, but 
shall not in any event fall below 50 shillings (approximately 
$12) per week for the lowest paid class of labor. Special pro- 
vision is made for piece work and over time and the new rates 
are to be operative from July 1, last. 


Projected New Railway in Nicaragua 
Lonpon. 


The Board of Trade Journal says that construction will 
shoftly be started on a railway from Chinandega to Plaza 
Grande, Peninsula of Cosiguina, in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
a distance of some 30 miles. A branch line will be con- 
structed from it, at a point beyond El Tempisque to the 
Honduras frontier in the Department of Choluteca. The 
length of this branch will be 20 miles. The undertaking is to 
be completed by September 15, 1922. 

This line will form part of the system known as the “Inter- 
national Railways of Central America” and will be connected 
later with the section which will be constructed by Hon- 
duras in the departments of Valle and Choluteca, between 






























the Salvadorean and Nicaraguan frontiers, or the Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway. 

Although the completion of the Pan-American Railway is 
a long way off, the railway to Plaza Grande and its branches 
will considerably facilitate intercourse between the three re- 
publics bordering on the Gulf of Fonseca. 


Receipts and Expenditures on English Railways 
Lonpon. 

The Ministry of Transport has issued a statement regarding 
the financial results of the working of the railways during the 
three months ending June 30, 1920. The total revenue earned 
is £57,950,182. The total expenditure was £57,199,302, giving a 
balance of revenue earned over expenditure of £750,880 (1.3 per 
cent). The standard year proportion of net receipts under the 
given guarantee was £11,021,000, to which is added for interest 
on Capital Works brought into use £264,000. Thus the net gov- 
ervment liability for the three months ending June 30, 1920, is 
£10,926,760, or approximately $54,600,000. 

The traffic revenue earned was distributed roughly, as follows: 
Passenger train traffic £27,174,626 45% 
Freight train traffic 33,321,686 55% 
The report also shows a charge of £8,519,854 ($41,500,000) for 
maintenance and renewal of Way and Works, and a charge of 
£11,358,542 ($45,000,000) for maintenance and renewal of Rolling 
Stock. 


Holland Commission Studying Electrification 


The commission of railway experts sent by the government 
of Netherlands to this country to study American electrification 
methods has discussed with the engineers of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at East Pittsburgh questions 
which will involve the selection of equipment for Holland rail- 
ways. The commission discussed the electrification of railways 
in general and in particular the Holland railway problems. The 
commission is studying both alternating current and direct 
current systems and has made a thorough inspection of the 
shops in which such locomotives were built. 

The president of the commission is L. M. Barnet Lyon, 
member of the board of control of the Netherland Railways and 
J. H. W. Van Loenen Martinet, chief of electric traction of the 
Netherland Railways, is secretary. The other members are 
H. J. Van Lessen, chief of electrical development of Holland, 
H. Doyer, consulting engineer and W. J. Burgersdijh. 

It is said that electrification will be started shortly on the 
railway connecting Amsterdam, The Hague and Rotterdam, which 
is about 50 miles in length. The equipment will be largely 
multiple unit but some locomotievs will be used. 


Belgium Orders German Freight Cars 


Belgium has placed its first order for material in Germany 
since the armistice, writes Consul General Henry H. Morgan 
in Commerce Reports. It is destined for the state railways, 
but was ordered by the Ministére de Ravitaillement; this is 
explained by the fact that at the time of the liquidation of the 
Comité National de Secours et d’Alimentation, which looked 
after the provisioning of Belgium, there remained a large 
stock of food supplies for which a buyer was sought. Ger- 
many offered to buy it, and thus became indebted to Belgium 
for about 60,000,000 francs. It offered to pay the debt in 
merchandise and proposed machines and other things. The 
railroad department then intervened and suggested to the 
service of Ravitaillement that an order for material be placed 
up to the amount of the debt. It was proposed to buy 3,000 
freight cars at 20,500 francs ($4,100 at normal rates of ex- 
change), each, but German manufacturers demanded 21,000 
francs ($4,200), per car. The railroad department declined 
the conditions. The Ministére de Ravitaillement, however, 
accepted, and it was understood that the difference of 500 
francs would be charged to the Ministére. 

Negotiations are under way with German manufacturers 
for the supply of 2,000 to 3,000 additional freight cars, which 
are to be furnished along with the others at the end of next 
March, 

Belgian manufacturers demanded 27,000 francs ($5,400), a 
car, which might still be increased in case of a further aug- 
mentation of wages; and this price did not include wheels. 
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Nevertheless, the railroad administration, desirous of satis. 
fying the national industry, proposes to order 3,000 to 4,00 
cars in case-its conditions are not too rigid. 

A Dortmund firm has already furnished Belgium with 309 
freight cars at about 16,000 francs ($3,200), each. 

Reconstruction of more light railways in Belgium 
nounced by La Société Nationale des 
Vicinaux. 


is an- 
Chemins de Fer 


Glasgow Considering Ordering Rails Here 


A contract for 10,000 tons of steel rails and fish plates is 
expected to be awarded very shortly by the Glasgow city 
government to the United States Steel Products Company, 
writes Trade Commissioner J. Vernon McKenzie to the 
Weekly Bulletin of the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

The corporation invited 21 firms to tender for this par- 
ticular order, and out of these only two applied—one United 
States firm and one English firm, the home firm being $22 
per ton higher in their price than their foreign competitor, 
The relative prices were in the neighborhood of $136 and $116, 

The Glasgow Tramways Committee recommended that the. 
offer of the United States Steel Products Co. be accepted, 
writes Mr. McKenzie, owing to the fact that there would be 
a saving of more than £40,000 on the order, but definite ac- 
ceptance has not yet been given owing to the fact that, under 


- the standing orders of the town council of Glasgow, agents 


acting for firms in a foreign country must send to the cor- 
poration a duly authenticated guarantee that the work will 
be carried through under trade union conditions. This guar- 
antee has not yet been given, and a member of the council 
has alleged that in the United States the steel worker is 
lower paid and works longer hours than in this country, and 
also that the United States Steel Products Company, with 
another company, was responsible for the failure of a con- 
ference of employers and workers called not long ago to 
form some organization for the prevention of useless strikes. 
He objected to the steel workers in Scotland and Finland 
being exposed to competition from a United States firm by 
whom trade unions are not recognized. It is presumed that 
on the receipt of the guarantee the contract will be forthwith 
awarded. 

The iron and steel works in this country, continues Mr. 
McKenzie, are so fully engaged at the moment that they 
are not in a position to accept additional work and at the 
same time give reasonably early delivery. It is to be noted 
that although 21 firms were invited to tender, 19 did not 
even bother to make an offer. From this it may be assumed 
that they refrained from doing so because their order books 
were already filled up. On the other hand, it has been sug- 
gested that other considerations played a part in preventing 
the British steel makers from tendering. It is possible that 
they recognized the futility of competing with foreign mak- 
ers, especially those in the United States. If this is the ex- 
planation, it argues a much more serious state of affairs than 
that which was raised on the question as to whether or not a 
British public service corporation is under the moral obli- 
gation to place orders only with British firms. If a firm in 
the United States can manufacture, pay the freight and 
charges across the Atlantic and deliver steel material in 
Glasgow at $22 per ton cheaper than it could be supplied by, 
say, firms in the vicinity of the city (and taking the exchange 
into consideration), there can be only one explanation of this, 
i.e., that costs in this country are considerably in excess of 
those obtaining on the other side. If this is true, it is taken 
by business men to be a fair indication that producers in this 
country have raised prices to a level which places them out- 
side the competitive markets of the world, but it would be 
difficult to apportion the several costs that have made the 
price of British steel so prohibitive, and it would be interest- 
ing to know what part wages, not merely those of iron- 
workers, but also those of the miners, play in the cumulative 
charges. 

The Glasgow Herald hands out a warning thus: “This 
tender of the United States Steel Products Co. may be re- 
garded as the ‘writing on the wall,’ and if the warning is not 
taken we may find our trade wrecked on the rocks of exces- 
sive profits and inflated wages.” 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Locomotives 


Tur ILtinois CENTRAL is in the market for 50 Santa Fe type 
locomotives and for 25 switching locomotives. 


Tue PrrmrosE Coat Propucinc Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has ordered from the American Locomotive Company 1, 0-4-0 
type switching locomotive. This locomotive will have 14 in. by 
22 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 79,000 Ib. 


Tue Hypro Exvecrric Power Commission, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, has ordered from the American Locomotive Company 2, 
0-4-0 type switching locomotives. These locomotives will have 
16 in. by 24 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 
99,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


Tue GovERNMENT OF THE NETHERLANDS is inquiring for 1,200 
steel box cars. 


Tue Beaver Boarp Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., are inquiring 
for 300 tank cars. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, has ordered 300 refrigerator cars from 
the Bettendorf Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 500 
drop-bottom gondola cars. 


Tue U. S. Navy DepartMENT is inquiring for 8 flat cars to 
have a capacity of 80,000 Ib. 


Tue Missourt Paciric expects to be in the market soon for a 
large number of freight cars. 


Tue FRANKLIN QUALITY REFINING Company, Franklin County, 
Pa., is inquiring for five 50-ton steel gondola cars. 


THe Otiver Iron Mininc Company, Duluth, Minn., is inquir- 
ing for from one to five 40-ft. steel frame flat cars. 


THe WHEELING & LAKE ERIE is inquiring for from 500 to 1,000 
box cars; also, from 500 to 2,000, 50-ton gondola cars. 


THE Pustic SERVICE CoRPORATION of northern Illinois is in- 
quiring for three 50-ton, steel underframe, gondola cars. 


THE AMERICAN TAR Propucts Company, Chicago, has ordered 
10, 50-ton, 10,000-gal. tank cars from the Standard Tank Car 
Company. 


THE SOUTHERN Gem Coat CorporaTION, Chicago, has ordered 
25, 50-ton hopper coal cars from the Mt. Vernon Car & Mfg. 
Company, Mt. Vernon, III. 


Tue SeaBoArD Arr LIne is in the market for 1,000 box cars. 
As previously reported, the company is also in the market for 300 
phosphate and 350 flat cars. 


J. Oxtivier y Cra., Mexico City, Mex., has ordered 3 tank 
cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. These cars 
will have a capacity of 10,100 gal. and will have 50-ton trucks. 


THe AMERICAN SHorT Line Rariroap AssoctaTion, Washing- 
ton, D C., is asking prices on 1,000 flat cars, 1,000 double-sheathed 
box ‘cars and 1,000 single-sheathed box cars, all to be of 80,000 
Ib. capacity. 


Tue STUDEBAKER CorPORATION, South Bend, Ind., has with- 
drawn its inquiry for the 100 flat cars of 40-ton capacity, men- 
tioned in the Railway Age of August 20. 


Tue Contey TANK Car Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. has 
ordered 50 tank cars from the Pennsylvania Tank Car Company. 
These cars will have a capacity of 8,050 gal. and will have 
40-ton trucks. 
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Tue West Virginia Puce & Parer Company, New York, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of August 13 as inquiring for 20 coal 
cars of 70 tons capacity, has ordered 25, 75-ton hopper:cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue W. S. Dickey, CLay MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, Kansas 
City, Mo., have ordered 2 tank cars from the Pennsylvania 
Tank Car Company... These cars will have a capacity of 10,100 
gal. and will have 50-ton trucks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL RatLwAy Suppty Company, 30 Church 
street, New York, purchasing agents for the Trinidad Government 
Railways, has ordered 130 cane cars of 12 tons capacity from 
the National Steel Car Corporation. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue M. C. Peters Company, Chicago, is inquiring for one. 
horse car. 


Tue Cuicaco, NortH SHorE & MILWAUKEE is inquiring for 10 
baggage cars. 


Signaling 


THe Missourt Paciric has ordered an eight-lever Saxby & 
Farmer interlocking machine, with horizontal leadout, from the 
General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, N. Y. The machine 
will have five working levers and three spare spaces, and is to 
be installed by the railroad company’s forces at Pacific, Mo. 


Trade Publications 


MACHINE Toot ControL.—Selecting the control for motor 
driven machine tools is the subject of Publication No. 845, con- 
taining 48 pages, published by the Cutler Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. Attention is called to recent changes 
in manufacturing conditions, making it essential to provide easier 
means of operating and more accurate and convenient control. 
The first half of the book contains suggestions for the selection 
of motor and control apparatus for machine tools of all kinds. 
The second half takes up C-H controllers more specifically, both 
manual and automatic, with descriptions, illustrations and horse- 
power ratings. 


LIGHTING ENGINEERING.—Eight bulletins on the general subject 
of illumination engineering have been issued by the National 
Lamp Works of the General Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The bulletin numbers and the subjects covered are as follows: 
7C, Fundamentals of Illumination Design, 66 pages; 10D, Essen- 
tials of Train Lighting, 16 pages; 20A, Industrial Lighting, 96 
pages; 32, Light Projection and Its Applications, 50 pages; 35, 
The Lighting of Offices and Drafting Rooms, 96 pages; 36, 
Lighting Comment, 57 pages; 39, A Turning Point in the Light- 
ing Industry, 14 pages; 40, Maintenance of Lighting Systems, 15 
pages. The bulletins are prepared for the most part by the 
engineers of the General Electric Company, and are well worth 
the attention of anyone interested in the subject of lighting. 


Lichtinc Data——The Edison Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, Harrison, N. J., has issued a series of thir- 
teen bulletins on the general subject of lighting. The follow- 
ing is a list of the bulletin numbers and the subjects covered: 
101, Maintenance of the Lighting System; 102, Effect of Color 
of Walls and Ceilings on Resultant Illumination; 103, The Light- 
ing of Show Windows and Show Cases; 104, Artificial Day- 
light for Merchandising and Industry; 105, 110- vs. 220-volt 
Circuits from the Standpoint of Lighting Service; 106, Illumina- 
tion and Production; 108, The Lighting of Office Buildings and 
Drafting Rooms; 109, Lighting of Schools; 110, The Lighting 
of Textile. Mills; 111, The Lighting of Piers and Warehouses; 
112, Light and Safety; 113, Edison Miniature Mazda Lamps 
Standard versus Special; 114, Edison Mazda Lamps Theory and 
Characteristics. There are some 12 to 30 pages in each of the 
bulletins and each contains a comprehensive treatise of its -sub- 
ject. 
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Thomas L. Hall, formerly with the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway, at Tyler, Tex., is now with the Buda Company, 
Chicago, as sales representative, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. B. Way, until recently secretary and general manager of 
the Bridgeport Chain Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is now 
with the Chain Products Company, Cleveland, Ohio, in the 
capacity of district sales manager for New England, with 
headquarters at 150-152 Chambers street, New York. 


Julius Janes, formerly president of the Standard Steel 
Castings Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has recently concluded 
an arrangement with the Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio, by which he will be the sales repre- 
sentative of this organization in Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
county. 


Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has begun the 
erection of a building at its Buffalo plant to house the adver- 
tising, printing and finishing departments. The new structure 
will be four stories high, 100 ft. by 55 ft., of reinforced con- 
crete, face-brick veneered and set off by white stone trim. 
The work is expected to be finished by January, 1921. 


The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened 
an office in the Singer building, New York, from which point 
all its foreign business will be handled. The New York 
office will also be the sales office for the New York and 
Eastern states territory. M. M. Moore, the export sales 
manager, who has just returned from a several months’ Eu- 
ropean trip, will be in charge. 


E. Coleman, manager of the railroad ditcher, log loader and 
crane departments of the American Hoist & Derrick Com- 
pany, has resigned to become sales engineer with Landes 
& Co., manufacturers’ agents at Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. 
Coleman has been connected with the American Hoist & 
Derrick Company for 13 years, during the first three years 
being located at Spokane, Wash., after which he was pro- 
moted to the position which he held at the time of his resig- 
nation. 


H. A. Noble, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Spring & 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected president 
to succeed D. C. Noble, deceased. S. F. Krauth, secretary 
and assistant treasurer, has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. J. N. Brownrigg, 
eastern sales agent at New York, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and eastern representative at New York, and M. F. 
Ryan, western sales agent at Chicago, has been elected vice- 
president and western representative, with headquarters at 
Chicago, 


Robert M. Gates has been appointed managing engineer in 
charge of the Philadelphia, Pa., district of the Lakewood 
Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, with offices at 1034 
Widener building, Philadelphia. Mr. Gates is a graduate of 
Purdue University. He has been active in organizing the 
Material Handling Section of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, and is acting as chairman of that section 
during its period of organization. He has devoted the past 
12 years to the design, application and engineering surveys 
of mechanical means of conserving labor in the construction, 
industrial and transportation fields. 


Tue AssocIATION OF RartLtroAp Executives will have the 
moral support of the whole American people in its effort to 
get the most out of the present cars. It is to be hoped that the 
influential men and firms among the shippers and the receivers 
will give the physical aid to the movement which alone can 
make it a success.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Cuicaco & WesTeRN INpDIANA.—As noted in a recent issue. 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan to this 
company of $8,000,000, of which $2,000,000 is to be used for addj- 
tions and betterments. These include improvements at its power 
house at Forty-eighth street, Chicago, $165,000; installation of 
automatic block signals between Fifteenth and Eighty-first streets, 
Chicago, $191,000; completion of elevated yard along Canal street, 
between Twenty-third and Twenty-ninth streets, Chicago, $933, 
000; and construction of new yard in vicinity of Chicago Drain- 
age Canal for Belt Railway of Chicago, $300,000. 


Denver & Rio GrRANDE.—This road proposes to build an engine- 
house at Montrose, Colo., of frame and corrugated iron con- 
struction, to hold four engines, at a cost of about $10,000, in- 
cluding the necessary tracks. 


INTERSTATE RaAILROAD.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the construction of two branch lines, one from 
a point at or near Norton, Va., to a connection with the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio at or near the mouth of the Guest river, a 
distance of about 25 miles, and also a branch from a connection 
with the first branch at or near the mouth of Tom’s Creek, for 
a distance of about 15 miles up the creek. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—This company has ordered the mechanical 
equipment for a 200-ton frame, coaling station at Logan, Mont., 
from the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company has under construction 
in the block bounded by third, fourth, Channel and Berry 
streets, San Francisco, Cal., a building to be occupied by several 
large wholesale grocery firms and estimated to cost $1,500,000. 
The structure is to be a six-story building of steel and reinforced 
concrete of the flat slab type. It will have water, rail, and 
motor transportation facilities, elevators, chutes and conveyors 
especially designed for the wholesale grocery business. 


Union Paciric.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity for the construction of an extension from the end 
of the present track of the North Platte branch two miles west 
of Haig, Neb., for a distance of 29 miles in Scotts’ Bluff county, 
Neb., and Goshen county, Wyo., as part of a proposed main line 
from O’Fallons, Neb., to Medicine Bow, Wyo., on which the 
distance will be many miles shorter than the present double track 
main line and the summit 1,000 feet lower. 


WiLLaMInA & GranveE Ronpe.—This company has let a contract 
to the Rogers Corstruction Company, Chicago, for building nine 
miles of road from Willamina, Oregon, westward to Grande 
Ronde. Willamina is the western terminus of a branch of the 
Southern Pacific. 


IN IRON AND STEEL the increased freight rates will probably 
represent an addition of $1.50 to $3 per ton to present costs, the 
exact amount depending on location of plant with reference to 
raw-material supplies. The public need not be greatly concerned 
about the increase in iron and steel freight rates —J/ron Age. 


THe SouTHern Pactric handled over 27,000,000 people and 
over 500,000 vehicles, besides large quantities of mail, express and 
baggage, in and out of San Francisco, Cal., during last year. 
The equipment used includes 10 of the largest passenger ferry- 
boats in the world, 100 miles of electric trackage, 151 steel sub- 
urban coaches, shipyard and power plant facilities, and represents 
an investment of over $20,000,000. The company operates 902 
electric trains a day between the terminals and Oakland, Berkeley 
and Alameda. It is estimated that 150,000 people pass through 
the Ferry building daily. At the Oakland Pier terminal, during 
a 100-minute period, mornings and evenings, car movement ex- 
ceeds one a minute. To be exact, on an ordinary week-day 116 
coaches leave Oakland Pier in 100 minutes in the rush of the 
morning, and during a similar period in the evening 124 coaches 
depart. The passenger coaches used will seat 116 people. 
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Agxansas & Loutstana Missourt.—See Louisiana & Arkansas. 


Centra VermMont.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $12,000,000 refunding mortgage 
5 per cent gold bonds, dated May 1, 1920, due May 1, 1930, 
guaranteed principal and interest by the Grand Trunk, to retire 
4 like amount of 4 per cent first mortgge bonds, due May 1, 
1920. The company had proposed an issue of $15,000,000, of 
which $3,000,000 should be used to pay indebtedness to the 
Grand Trunk. A majority of the stock of the Central Vermont 
is owned by the Grand Trunk, which has been taken over by the 
Canadian government. Prior to June 28, 1920, the Central Ver- 
mont had obtained authorization for the proposed issue from 
the Public Service Commission of Vermont and the Department 
of Public Utilities of Massachusetts. Consideration of the pro- 
posed issue of the remaining $3,000,000 was deferred by the 
commission. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsvitteE——This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to 
issne three notes, secured by a mortgage, to the Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western, dated July 21, and also for authority 
to assume the payment of nine promissory notes for $2,000 each. 


ErieE—The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved a loan 
of $8,000,000 to this company for the purpose of assisting it 
in financing its 1920 maturities, aggregating $23,516,500; also, to 
enter into contracts with the holders of these bonds issued by 
its predecessor companies, extending the maturity dates for 10 
years. The company itself is required to finance on terms and 
conditions prescribed by the commission the remainder of its 
1920 maturities, aggregating $15,516,500. 


Lours1ana & ARKANSAS.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue equipment 
trust notes to the amount of $220,000, to be used in the pur- 
chase of four 10-wheel freight locomotives, one steam wrecker, 
one Jordan ditcher, one steam bucket crane and two steel pas- 
senger coaches, at a cost of $287,703, of which $67,703 is to 
be paid in cash. This item was incorrectly given as the 
Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri in the Railway Age of Au- 
gust 20. 


New York CENTRAL.—A hearing on the application of this com- 
pany for authority to issue $25,000,000 7 per cent 10-year col- 
lateral trust gold bonds, which were sold on August 20, sub- 
ject to the commission’s approval, and $25,000,000 6 per cent 
refuriding and improvement bonds to be deposited as collateral 
for the 7 per cent issue, together with some Philadelphia & 
Reading stock, was held before W. A. Colston, director of 
finance of the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washing- 
ton, on August 30. No one appeared at the hearing in opposi- 
tion to the application, but a telegram was received from the 
chairman of the Michigan Public Utilities Commission saying 
that notice of the hearing had been received too late for it to 
make an appearance, but that it had drafted an answer to the 
railroad’s application denying the power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to supplant the state authorities in regulat- 
ing railroad security issues. The commission was requested to 
adjourr. the hearing to allow representatives of the eight states 
through which the company operates an opportunity to be 
heard. The hearing was not postponed, but Director Colston 
said an opportunity wou!d be afforded any representatives of 
the states to testify at a later hearing. A. H. Harris and other 
officials of the New York Central, and George P. Whitney, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., explained the details of the proposed issue, 
which is principally to reimburse the treasury for expenditures 
financed temporarily by short-term notes. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp—Judge Mayer of the U. S. 
District Court at New York on August 26 granted an order 
modifying the disso!ution decree of October 17, 1914, providing 
that if the state and federal authorities permit it may merge 
or consolidate with itself, the Harlem River & Port Chester 


and the Central New England railroads. By taking over these 
companies, both subsidiaries, the New Haven would get control 
of 400,000 shares of stock of the Connecticut Company, which 
operates trolley lines, and be able to vote for the executing of 
a mortgage of that property. The mortgage would secure $10,- 
884,000 of debentures of the Consolidated Railway Company, 
which has already been merged with the New Haven. 

The trustees for the trolley lines operated by the Rhode Island 
Company were given permission to return the trolley lines to 
the New Haven. They asked permission to turn over to the 
New Haven the equipment and securities of the Providence & 
Danielsom and the Sea View Railroads, which came into their 
possession through the bankruptcy of the Rhode Island Com- 


pany. 


NorroLtk & PortsMouTH BeL_t.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission has authorized this company to issue one promissory 
note for $35,000, the proceeds to be used for the purpose of 
bulkheading the applicant’s property and dredging in front of 
the same at Sewalls Point, Va., and another promissory note 
for $15,000, the proceeds to be used in payment for rail and 
accessories. 


PittspurcH & West VirciIn1A.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission has authorized this company to acquire 21,300 shares, 
par value $1,065,000, of the capital stock of the West Side Belt 
Railroad Company by the payment of $50,000 to the Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad & Coal Company. The applicant controls 
the Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad & Coal Company through 
ownership of the entire capital stock outstanding. 


TERMINAL Rartroap AssocIATION oF St. Louts.—Four western 


roads, the Missouri Pacific, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, and the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, proprietary members of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, recently filed a motion in the United States 
District Court at St. Louis, Mo., asking that the other proprie- 
tary roads be cited for contempt of court and that, if they 
failed to show cause why they should not be so cited, the court 
dissolve the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis and 
appoint a receiver, pending dissolution and reorganization in 
accordance with the order of the Supreme Court on April 22, 
1912, which held that the Terminal Association and 14 proprie- 
tary roads were a combination existing in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust act for the control .of railroad transporta- 
tion across the Mississippi river at St. Louis. The company 
was at that time ordered to reorganize within 90 days in such 
a way that restrictions it imposed upon transportation be elimi- 
nated. No allegations regarding the solvency or financial con- 
dition of the Terminal Association were made. The complain- 
ing companies allege that the other proprietary companies have, 
in defiance of the Supreme Court decree, refused to use termi- 
nals of the Terminal Association as extension of their own lines 
by using their own engines to haul freight and passengers over 
them and that they have refused to ask terminals to move this 
business as their agent. It was further alleged that defendant 
roads have interposed terminal facilities as an intermediate 
carrier refusing to accept traffic in St. Louis by direct connect- 
ing roads. The litigation is the direct result of controversy 
between eastern and western lines in which western lines have 
endeavored to obtain the same treatment accorded to eastern 
lines by the Terminal Association. For instance, traffic from 
the west destined to eastern points under present conditions 
must be delivered by western lines at East St. Louis,.thus using 
the terminal facilities from St. Louis to East St. Louis. West- 
ern lines handling this traffic have been forced to pay for this 
use of the terminal facilities. Vice versa, shipments from the 
east end destined to western lines at St. Louis were delivered 
at East St. Louis, and again the western lines were compelled 
to use and pay for terminal facilities from East St. Louis to 
their connections at St. Louis. Under these conditions, officers 
of complaining western lines state that they are put under 
heavy expense by discrimination of the Terminal Association. 
The Wiggins Ferry Company, and the Merchants’ Bridge Termi- 
nal Company are also made defendants with the Terminal Rail- 
road Association of St. Louis, which controls them. 


WasasH.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue $7,576,120 of 5 per 
cent profit-sharing preferred stock and a like amount of com- 
mon stock. 











ANNUAL REPORTS : 
The New York Central Railroad Company — Annual Report 


To the Stockholders of 
Tue New Yorx Centrat™ Rattroap Company: 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, with statements showing the income account for the 
year and the financial condition of the company. 

The operation and maintenance of the com 


0 ny’s road were continued 
under Federal control during the year 1919. 


he mileage covered was as 


follows: 
In- 
1919 1918 crease Decrease 
Miles Miles Miles Miles 
Main line and branches owned...... 3,699.18 3,699.14 04 sell 
DE MON atandbe dander aheeduded 1,919.03 1,920.40 eee 1.37 
Lines operated under trackage rights 451.20 456.25 vere 5.05 





6,075.79 eee 6.38 


Mileage of line owned has been increased 4/100ths of a mile as follows: 
Beech Creek Connection, due to change of connection, 1/100th of a mile; 
ee Short Line Branch, due to change of line at Rockport, 3/100ths 
of a mile. 

Mileage of leased lines has been reduced 1.37 miles as follows: Boston 
& Albany main line, increased 1/100th of a mile due to readjustment in 
field measurements; Pittsfield & North Adams Railroad, decreased 5/100ths 
of a mile on account of readjustment in field measurements; Beech Creek 
Railroad, decreased 1.33 miles as follows: Dunlap Branch, 1.12 miles, 
abandoned; Victor No. 9 Branch shortened 4/100ths; West Branch No. 1 
Branch shortened 2/100ths; Decatur Branch shortened 11/100ths; B R & 
P Connection Branch decreased 4/100ths account of correction. 

Mileage operated under trackage rights has been decreased 5.05 miles 
as follows: Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, Falls Creek to Clear- 
field, 1/100th of a mile due to correction; Cherry Tree & Dixonville Rail- 
road, 2.03 miles due to remeasurement; New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, Osborn to Hammond, 3.01 miles, used only for passenger traffic 
discontinued in May, 1919. 

Federal control of the property of this company continued during the 
year 1919 under the contract of December 27, 1918, providing for the pay- 
ment of an annual standard compensation. On December 24, 1919, how- 
ever, the President of the United States issued a proclamation relinquishing 
from Federal control, effective the first day of March, 1920, at 12.01 o’clock 
a. m., all railroads, systems of transportation and property of whatever 
kind taken or held under such Federal control and not theretofore relin- 
quished, and restoring the same to the possession and control of their 
—— owners. : 

rior and subsequent to the President’s proclamation, Congress was 
actively engaged in the consideration of legislation to meet the railroad 
situation in its various phases, including such provisions as would protect 
the carriers during the transition from Federal to private control. Ulti- 
mately there was passed the Transportation Act approved February 28, 
1920, the essential features of which are as follows: 
he provision of means and machinery for transferring the properties. 
The funding of the carriers’ indebtedness to the United States. 
The continuance of rates in effect until September 1, 1920. 
Guaranty to the carriers for six months after the termination of Fed- 
eral control. 
=~ ee for new loans to the railways during the transiticn 
period. 
Provision for railroad boards of labor and an adjustment board as a 
means of settling disputes between the carriers and their employees. 

The Transportation Act also includes amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which, among other things, direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish rates which will be adequate to provide the carriers, as 
a whole or within such rate groups as the commission may fix, with an 
aggregate annual net railway operating income equal to a fair return upon 
the aggregate value of their property which for the two years beginning 
March 1, 1920, is fixed at a sum equal to 5% per cent per annum on the 
aggregate valve of their properties and in the Commission’s discretion an 
additional one-half of one per cent per annum to make provision for im- 
provements. The Act amends the Interstate Commerce Act 
vision for consolidations, mergers and pooling under certain limitations, for 
joint use of terminals, for the regulation of security issues, and, in addi- 
tion, delegates to the Commission numerous other powers. 

Section 209 pravides, among other things, as follows: 

“With respect to any carrier with which a contract (exclusive of so 
called co-operative contracts or waivers) has been made fixing the amount 
of just compensation under the Federal Control Act, that the aay ee | 
operating income of such carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall 
not be less than one-half the amount named in such contract as annual 
compensation, or, where the contract fixed a lump sum as compensation for 
the whole period of Federal operation, that the railway operating income 
of such carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than 
an amount which shall bear the same proportion to the lump sum so fixed 
as six months bears to the number of months during which such carrier 
was under Federal operation, including in both cases the increases in such 
compensation provided for in Section 4 of the Federal Control Act.” 

e Act further provides that: 

“This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which does not on 
or before March 15, 1920, file with the Commission a written statement 
that it oe a all the provisions of this section.” : . 

On March 10, 1920, the Board of Directors authorized the execution 
and filing of the company’s written statement accepting the provisions of 
Section 209. The effect of this will be that for the six months to Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, the income of the company will be on the basis of the 
compensation paid by the government during Federal control. 

In the early part of 1918, the Railroad Administration directed that an 
accurate separation of accounts should be made in order that those per- 
taining to the operation prior to Federal control and those relating to the 
operations by the Director General might be segregated. This entailed an 
exhaustive examination of the accounts in all departments. The corporate 

cers have kept in close touch with this situation, and have employed 
examiners for the purpose of verifying the separation made by the Director 
General. The additional expense for these examiners has been more than 
justified through the correction of errors which otherwise would have 
operated to bring about a_loss to the company. ; ey 

During the year. the Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures 
required the carriers to signify their approval, or otherwise, of projects 
contemplated by the Railroad Administration, and they were further re- 
quested to furnish a statement as to the position of the corporations in 


Total road operated............. 6,069.41 





making pro- 


regard to financing. With the exception of some few projects of a strict] 
corporate nature or which would not be inaugurated until after the enq a 
Federal control, the New York. Central Railroad Company advised th 
Division of Capital Expenditures that it was not prepared to finance the 
projects from its own funds or to furnish collateral’ whereby it might 
assume the charges to its Capital Account required to carry out the w. rk 
The result has been that in the main the improvement projects hay . 


financed by the Railroad Administration. In due course this company =a 
arrange to reimburse the Director General for the amounts advanced by 
him in this connection, which from January 1, 1918, to the end of 1949 


approximated $40,000,000 

e changes in the property investment account for the year were as 
follows: 
Additions and betterments—road 


Expenditures by the Federal Manager........$9,508,853.07 
Expenditures by the corporation............. 325,158.49 $9,834,011.56 
Additions and betterments—equipment 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager, less 
equipment retired and transferred......... $364,299.14 
Equipment assigned to the N Y C R R by 
the United States Railroad Administration 6,883,899.00 
Expenditures by the corporation............. 499,082.30 7,747,280.44 





Total addition to road and equipment accounts $17,581,292.00 
Improvements on leased railway property 
xpenditures by the Federal Manager....... $5,767,605. 
Less miscellaneous credits by the corporation 5,727,341.64 


Improvements on miscellaneous physical property 








xpenditures by the Federal Manager....... $26,000.07 
Expenditures by the corporation............. 169,005.05 
’ $195,005.12 
Less credits by. the corporation.............. 50,000.00 145,005.12 
The net increase in property investment  ac- 
counts during the year being........... rs 


$23,453,638.76 








There was no change in the capital stock of the company during the 
year. 

Since the date of the annual meeting on January 22, 1919, the number 
of stcckholders has increased 1,752, the total number at the end of the 
year being 30,445, of whom 30,180 were in the United States and 265 
abroad. he par value held by those in the United States was $247,825,355 
and by those abroad $1,772,000, the average holdings being 82 and 67 
shares respectively. In 1915 the numbers reported were 22,270 in the 
United States and 2,772 abroad, the general average holding being, approxi- 
mately, 100 shares, while at the end of 1919 it was 82 shares. 

The changes in the funded debt of the company are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Amount as reported on December 31, 1918, was........... $688,285,201.45 
which has been increased as follows: 
N Y C R R Eauipment Trust of 1917 cer- 


ee er ee eee ee ee eee $7,410,000.00 
Two-year 5% promissory note—Gary Land 
RE. wc woligine bnar te cee gna i aceee eos 211,759.04 
Two-year 5% promissory note—Chicago, Lake 
Shore & Eastern Railway Company......... 78,567.21 7,700,326.25 





$695,985,527.70 
and has been reduced as follows: 
Payments falling due during the year and on 
Touueey 1, 1920, en the company’s liability 
for certificates issued under equipment trust 
agreements as follows: 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1907, installment due 


November, 1919 ........ LS Re $1,492,884 74 
Lines Trust of 1910, installment due 
PR, TEE dit taveeseeee-eeantose cece 1,406,413.74 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1910, installment due 
a xf a ES CA ee 1,406,413.74 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1912, installment due 
NE, SEE hhh niins.c4 0% 6 ona bo 6 46 688,398.90 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1912, installment due 
January, 19 EE ee ae Pe Ca eee 688,398.90 
Boston & Albany Trust of 1912, installment 
NN. le. Set eee 500,000.00 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1913, installment due 
January, _, BSS eee eee 742,117.61 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1913, installment due 
Te. ry SERS 742,117.61 
N Y CR R Co Trust of 1917, installment due 
De irae aaa 547,000.00 
N Y CR R Co Trust of 1917, installment due 
DL SE we ikie.e0s<tahs boaishticky ¥en 40's 1,117,000.00 


It was further reduced on September 15, 1919, 
by the maturity of Two-year Collateral gold 
ee ee eTe 15,000,000.00 
(To take up these notes at maturity there 

was issued a_ like amount of cne-year 6% 
notes, secured by pledge of $20,000,000 of 
4%4% New York Central refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds. series A. 
and 75,000 shares of first preferred stock 
of the Reading Company, but as _ these 
notes run for but one year they are classi- 
<_ % SS |. Bee ee 


leaving the funded debt on December 31, 1919 


24,330,745 24 
$671,654,782.46 





In addition to the funded debt outstanding December 31, 1919, there are 
shown on the balance sheet loars and bills payable to the amount of 
$49,829,500 as hereinafter mentioned, or a total of $721,484,282.46 for the 
company’s long and short term obligations against a total of $730,248,201.45 
in 1918. 

The $7,410,000 of New York Central Railroad equipment trust of 1917 
certificates, shown as an increase in the funded debt, had been held in the 
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company's treasury, having been acquired in 1917 and 1918 but not sold 
by the company until the early part of 1919. 3 

The notes to the Gary Land Company and the Chicago Lake Shore & 
Eastern Railway Company were given in connection with an exchange of 
lands at Gary, Indiana. They both mature on.December 23, 1921. 

In January, 1919, the company made application to the War Finance 
Corporation for advances for its corporate purposes under and pursuant to 
the provisions of Section 9 of the War Finance Corporation Act, approved 
April’ 5, 1918, and such advances were granted, during the year, to the 
extent cf $17,500,000, on this ccmpany’s 6 per cent demand notes, which 
now outstanding. 

On November 17, 1919, the company issued its six-months 6 per cent 
notes for $6,000,000 to retire a like amount of notes then outstanding. 

The total amount of loans and bills payable of the company outstanding 
on December _31, 1919, was $49,829.500 as follows: 


War Finance Corporation... i.......ccccccese $17,500,090.00 
Col AE Gk ne or SSIs eK ck lence 21,000,000.090 
Secretary of the Treasury.................-.. 6,500,000.00 
Banks, trust companies and miscellaneous...... 4,829,500.00 

NN Fania Fa ig Ra Ke cseado sees $49,829,500.00 


Of the 4,500 freight cars and 120 locomotives allotted by the Director 
General of Railroads to this company there were delivered in 1919, 1,944 
freight cars and 6 locomotives; these, together with the equipment delivered 
in 1918, completed the entire allotment. The 10 locomotives allotted to this 
company as lessee of the Boston & Albany Railroad were also delivered in 
1919. Arrangements have been made by which the Director General is to 
take at par the 6 per cent equipment trust notes of the company, maturing 
in equal annual installments over a pericd of fifteen years, in payment for 
approximately 75 per cent of the cost cf this equipment, and by which 
the remainder is to be paid to him by deducting that amount from the 
equipment depreciation and retirement credits arising in the company’s 
favor under its standard contract with him 

While throughout the country there is a general shortage of equipment, 
your officers feel that with its allied companies, The Michigan Central 
Railroad Company, The Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company, The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Company and The Pitts- 
burgh McKeesport & Youghiogheny Railroad Company, your company has 
reasonably fulfilled its obligations to the public. During the years 1914- 
1919, inclusive. there were purchased by the five companies mentioned 
925 new locomotives, 473 new passenger-train cars and 54,408 new freight- 
train cars, at an aggregate cost of $128,717,930. Today this equipment 
would cost approximately $243,468,650, or $114,750,720 more than was paid 
for it. There has also been closed by your company a contract known as 
The New York Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1920, covering 196 
locomotives, 265 passenger-train cars and 9,244 freight-train cars at a 
total cost of $48,318,035, delivery of which is expected in the fall of 
1920. A pcertion cf this equipment may be allocated to other system lines 
upon equitable terms as the need develops. 





SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 


Year Ended Year Ended 
Dec. 31,1919 Dec. 31, 1918 


Increase 
or Decrease 
Compensation accrued for the 

possession, use and control 

cf the property of this com- 

pany and its leased lines: 

Compensation stated in con- 


RS en oe $55,802,630.50 $55,802,630.50 
Additional compensation ac- 
crued account completed 


additions and betterments. 1,887,957.59 521,877.71* $1,366,079.88 





TOTAL COMPENSATION AC- 











CS ere ee $57,690,588.09 $56,324,508.21  $1,366,079.88 
MISCELLANEOUS 
OPERATIONS . 
ee $2,825.69 $1,963.59 $862.10 
Expenses and taxes ........ 4,275.34 4,925.78 —650.44 
NEF BOPICIT ooccicieecse $1,449.65 $2,962.19 —$1,512.54 
OTHER INCOME 
Income from lease of road.. $103,725.39 $106,424.88 —$2,699.49 
Miscellaneous rent income.. 1,046,042.62 904,841.70 141,200.92 
Miscellaneous  non-operating 
physical property ........ 583,686.02 632,283.40 —48,597.38 
Separately operated proper- 
ee eg. ee 871,601.52 1,147,244.01 —275,642.49 
Dividend income ...... ccees  6018,702.75 6,379,728.57 —361,025.82 
From funded securities..... 859,863.25 500,845.06 359,018.19 
From unfunded securities and 
ES ae 4,039,728.66 3,223,732.79* 815,995.87 
From sinking and other re- 
SURE - TGR 66063-58000 45,880.52 oe eres 45,880.52 
Miscellaneous income ...... 50,135.47 54,274.23 —4,138.76 





$12,949,374.64 
$69,270,920.66 


$669,991.56 
$2,037,583.98 


ToTAL OTHER INCOME... $13,619,366.20 


Gross INCOME ....... $71,308,504.64 








DEDUCTIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME 


Rent for leased roads....... $9,288,648.35  $9,314,910.15 —$26,261.80 
Miscellaneous rents ........ 75,986.84 689,074.60 —13,087.76 
War taxes accrued ........-. 1,830,550.40 2,017,501.92 —186,951.52 
Miscellaneous tax F og sol 193,678.10 136,341.43* 57,336.67 
Separatel operate roper- 

ones «i as * pe 82,015.95 62,628.25 19,387.70 
Interest on funded debt.... 29,227,222.10 29,432,623.35 —205,401.25 
i on ew a ee debt. . 5,100,843.42 2,004,364.10 3,096,479.32 
Amortization o iscount on 

funded debt ....c.-ccccee 552,076.06 556,975.56 —4,899.50 
Corporate general expenses.. 915,800.46 288,667.84 627,132.62 
Maintenance of investment 

Pee ee ELECT eee 4,772.88 eee 4,772.88 
Miscellaneous income charges 323,290.21 302,488.36 20,801.85 





TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME °.......- $48,194,884.77 


$23,113,619.87 


$44,805,575.56 $3,389,309.21 
$24,465,345.10 —$1,351,725.23 
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Less revenues and expenses 
applicable to: the period 
prior to January 1, 1918, 
settled fcr account of the 
corporation by the United 
States Railroad | Adminis- 
WE sos ira ee seeens 3,196,369.22 


NET CORPORATE INCOME.. $19,917,250.65 


DISPOSITION OF 
NET INCOME 


6,548,223.55 
$17,917,121.55 


—3,351,854.33 
$2,000,129.10 











Dividends declared (5 per 
‘cent: ebch year). ..c.s00s: 12,479,611.25 $12,479,610.00 $1.25 
ee. eer 4,576.56 115,563.46 —110,986.90 

TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS OF 
oe ae ee ee $12,484,187.81 $12,595,173.46 —$110,985.65 





SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR CAR- 
RIED TO PROFIT AND LOSS. 


*Figures for 1918 restated for purposes of comparison. 


$7,433,062.84 $5,321,948.09 $2,111,114.75 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND Loss De- 


SR BE BOR ncaa idee 4 pacientes neces $80,943,297.90 
ADDITIONS: 
Sotplus for the -year 1919... .sc0.ceccese $7,433,062.84 
Sundry deferred credits and adjustments... 119,057.33 
Profit on road and equipment sold......... 29,400.63 
oo 7,581,520.80 
_—— SEP 
$88,524,818.78 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Surplus appropriated for investment in mis- 
cellaneosus physical property...........++ $4,651.00 
Loss on retired road and equipment........ 665,363.11 
Reversing October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1918, accruals of dividend on the 
capital stock of the New York & Harlem 
Railroad Company due to the failure of ° 
the lessee of the New York city traction 
ee reer rer ere 66,739.00 
Advances and interest thereon to “Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company, for payment 
of interest on bords, cancelled by judgment 
_ of the Supreme Court of Ohio........... 110,880.00 
Sundry deferred debits and adjustments and 
various uncollectible accounts............ 


54,040.72 
-_—_ 901,673.83 





BALANCE TO CREDIT GF PROFIT AND Loss Ds- 
CEMBER 31, 1919 


$87,623,144.87 


The compensation stated in the contract and accrued as income for the 
possession, use and control of the property of this company and its leased 
lines remained at $55,802,630.50 for the year 1919. There was, however, 
accrued additional compensation in amount $1,887,957.59 account interest 
on completed additions and betterments (this being mainly on cost of 1917 
Trust and government allocated equipment). There had been accrued 
in 1918 interest amounting to $521,877.71 on owned, trust and government 
allocated equipment placed in service during federal control. 

There was a decrease in the net deficit from miscellaneous operations 
of $1,512.54 as a result of a better showing for the demonstration farm 
of the company. 

The miscellaneous rert income of the company showed an increase over 
the previous year of $141,200.92. ‘This is mainly attributable to an increase 
in rentals charged for the company’s properties and to a more com 
occupancy of the same due to increased donne for premises. 

The apparent decrease of $48,597.38 in the revenue from miscellaneous 
nen-operating physical property is largely caused by a change in the 
method of accounting for depreciation cn the buildings within the Grand 
Central Terminal area. In former years the accrual covering this depre« 
ciation was charged to uppropriaticns of income for sinking fund but 
is now charged direct against the rentals received from these buildings. 

The decrease in credits to income, account separately operated properties, 
is due to an adjustment of an over-accrual for revenue from these 
sources in 1918. 

The falling off in dividend income is partly accounted for by the fact 
that the company received only 10 per cent instead of 14 per cent on its 
New York & Harlem Railroad Company stcck. The Harlem Company’s 
traction lines in New York City were leased to the New York Railways 
Company at a net annual rental equal to 4 per cent on the Harle 
capital stcck. The lessee has made default under the lease and_ the 
property has been surrendered to and is now being operated by the New 
York & Harlem Railroad Company. There were no receipts cf dividend 
from the Rutland Railroad Company and Wells Farge Express Company 
which contributed income of this character in 1918. . 

The increase of $359,018.19 in income from funded securities is due to a 
change in the character of some of the obligations held by the company 
from the funded to the unfunded class and to interest on additional Liberty 
Loan bonds. 

The increase of $815,995.87 in interest from unfunded securities and 
accounts is mainly caused by the accrual of interest on unpaid compensa- 
tion due by the Director General of Railroads. : 

An apparent increase of $45,880.52 in income from sinking and other 
reserve funds is due to a change in the methed of accounting. 

The falling off in war taxes accrued is due to the two per cent 
decrease in the income tax rate. i 

The increase in charges for miscellaneous tax accruals of $57,336.67 is 
due to the adjustment in 1919 of an under-accrual for the year 1918. 

Interest on funded debt shows a decrease of $205,401.25 which ia 
almost entirely accounted for by the fact that $15,000,000 two-year notes 
matured in September, 1919, and the substitution of shorter term notes 
oe them transferred the obligation from the funded to the unfunded debt 
class. 

The large increase of $3,096,479.32 in interest on unfunded debt is 
almost entirely accounted for by the interest accrued on deferred payments 
for equipment and on other accounts due the government. | 

Increase in corporate general expenses, $627,132.62, is due to the 
fact that in 1918 the outlay for only six months was included while in 
1919 not only were a full year’s expenses included but the corporate’ 
organization reached its full development. - 

e matter of improved railroad facilities in the _city of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been under consideration for some time. Together with other 
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transportaticn interests the New York Central Railroad Company is 
making this the subject of careful investigation. Plans have been out- 
lined for the removal of all the passenger traffic from the lake front, 
reserving the lake front facilities for freight and industrial purposes. 
The project includes a new union station. 

New Pier K-4, south of the ferryhouse and yards at Weehawken, was 
completed in 1919 and occupied by the Cunard Steamship Company under 
permit. This represents the commencement of a comprehensive scheme 
of develcpment for steamship purposes at the Weehawken Terminal. 

In a suit by the Hocking Valley Railway Company against the Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company the Supreme Court of Ohio held, that under 
the contract between the proprietor companies, the Terminal Company 
could not use its net earnings to pay advances made by such proprietor 
companies to pay its bond interest accruing prior to 1914 or interest on 
such advances. The effect of this decision was to render worthless this 
company’s claim against the Terminal Company arising out of the advances 
in question and accordingly, $110,880, representing such advances by this 
comgeey, and interest thereon, was during the year charged off to profit 
and loss. 

The Lansing Manufacturers Railroad, which has a spur line at Lansing, 
Michigan, reaching a number of industries and connecting with the lines 
of both the New York Central Railroad Company and the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, has been cperated under a lease which expires 
in the near future. It being desirable to continue the operation of this 
line and an opportunity having presented itself to acquire the stock 
outstanding ($100,000), the Board of Directors, on December 10, 1919, 
authorized the acquisition of one-half thereof, the Michigan Central 
Railroad Company acquiring the remainder. The companies also acquired 
in equal amounts $18,000 of note indebtedness. 

In 1912 the Lake Shore Michigan Southern Railway Company 
advanced, on behalf of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago St. Louis 
Railway Company, the necessary funds for the acquisition of certain 
coal lands in Christian, Montgomery, .Favette, Saline, Franklin and 
Williamson counties, Illinois. These advances were transferred to the 
books of the New York Central Railrcad Company at consolidation and 
carried until October 27, 1919, when the indebtedness. $2,266,824.93, was 
= in full by the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway 

ompany. 

The Board rescinded a resolution adopted on August 13, 1917, pro- 
viding for a suspension of the rule for compulsory retirement of employees 
at the age of seventy years and restored in full force, effective March 1, 
1919, the original rule of the Pensicn Board. ; 

In the operation of the Pension Department, 423 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension rcll. Of these retirements, 301 were 
authorized because of the attainment of seventy years of age, and 122 
because of total and permanent physical disability. 184 p-nsicners died 
during 1919 and at the close of the year 1,708 retired emplcyees were 
carried upon the pension roll. The average monthly pension allowance of 
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these is $27.18 and the tctal amount paid in pension allowances 


the year was $544,941.32 — 

On April 9, 1919, Mr. Charles B. Seger resigned as a direc:.- and 
member of the finance committee and Mr. Robert S. Lovett was lected 
2 director cf the company and a member of the finance commitice t 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Seger’s resignation. On the san date 


Mr. Carl R. Gray was elected a director of the company to fill the » ancy 
existing since the death of Mr. William H. Newman. a 
On May 28, 1919, Mr. Alfred H. Smith was re-elected a director of the 
company to fill the vacancy caused by his resignation when | Was 
appointed Regional Director, Eastern Region, United States R ilroad 
Administration. 1 

Effective gr = 1, 1919,, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., resigned as 
President of the aes and, effective the same date, Mr. Alfred 
Smith was re-elected President of the company to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Mr. Vanderbilt. 

Effective November 1, 1919, Mr. George H. Ingalls was appointed Vice. 
President in charge of traffic, with headquarters at New York. 

On subsequent pages will be found the condensed general balance sheet 
of the company, as of December 31, 1919, and statements giving details 
of capitalization, expenditures for improvements to. property, investments 
equipment trusts, taxes, rentals of leased lines, equipment, description of 
physical property, etc. 

There will also be found, as an appendix to this report, statements 
showing results of operations by the United States Railroad Administra. 
tion during 1919 compared with similar results for 1918. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all officers and employees of 
their loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
President. 





APPENDIX 
Included as Information from Reports Supplied by the Federal Auditors 
Report oF OPERATIONS OF THE New York CentTRAL Raitroap (Exctupine 


Boston AND ALBANY RAILROAD) BY THE UNITED States RaiLroap 
ADMINISTRATION FOR THE YEAR 1919 


INCOME ACCOUNT 
1919 
5,681.82 miles 


5,675.48 miles 
OreraTinc INCOME operate operated Increase 
Railway operating revenues. .$283,659.330.70 $269.270,956.51 $14,388,374.19 
Railway operating expenses.. 224,964,911.84 210,637,848.99 14,327,062.85 


1918 





NET REVENUE FROM RAIL 


WAY OPERATIONS....... ” $58,694,418.86 $58,633,107.52 $61,311.34 








To the Stockholders of 
Tue Micuican CEenTRAL RaILroap CoMPANY: 


The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, with statements showing the results for the year and 
the financial ccndition of the company. 

The operation and maintenance of the company’s road were continued 
under Federal control during the year 1919, the mileage covered having 
been as follows: . 


M'les. 

Main line and branches owned............ceececees 1,182.97 

OE ES eee eee ren reer ae 71 

ES sn Tt cals aa inik inti indie rinke.0'e6-n we Wem el 578.35 

Lines operated under trackage rights............... 100.03 
Total road operated (as shown in. detail on 


NE NED cen-tunesb baat eneneaneecdes 1,862.06 


As compared with the previous year this is an increase of 29/100ths of a 
mile, accounted for by placing in service during the year 13/100ths of a 
mile of additional tracks ccnstructed on the Detroit Belt Line Branch, 
an increase, account of remeasurement, in: leased line of 19/100ths of a 
mile and a decrease of 3/100ths of a mile in trackage rights cn the Grand 
Trvnk Railway at Battle Creek. 

Federal control cf the property of this company continued during the 
year 1919 under the contract of December 27, 1918, providing fcr the 
payment of an annual standard compensation. On December 24, 1919, 
however, the President of the. United States issued a proclamation relin- 
quishing from Federal control, effective the first day of March, 1920, at 
12.01 o’clock a. m., all railroads, systems of transportaticn and property 
of whatever kind taken or held under such Federal control and not 
theretofore relinquished, and restoring the same to the possession and 
control of their respective owners. 

Prior and subsequent to the President’s proclamation, Congress was 
actively engaged in the consideration of legislation to meet the railroad 
situation in its various phases, including such provisions as would pro- 
tect the carriers during the transition from Federal to private control. 
Ultimately there was passed the Transportation Act approved February 

, 1920, the essential features of which are as follows: 

The provision of means and machinery for transferring the properties. 

The funding of the carriers’ indebtedness to the United States. 

The continuance of rates in effect until September 1, 1920. 

Guaranty to the carriers for six months after termination of Federal 
control. 

Arrangements for new loans to the railways during the transition 
pericd. 

Provision for railroad boards of labor and an adjustment board as a 
means of settling disputes between the carriers and their employees. 

The Transportation Act also includes amendments to the Interstate 
Commerce Act which, among other things, direct the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to establish rates which will be adequate to provide 
the carriers, as a whole or within such rate groups as the commission 
may fix. with an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal to 
a fair return upon the aggregate value cf their property and for the two 
years beginning March 1, 1920, a sum equal to 5% per cent per annum 
on the aggregate value of their properties and in the Commission’s dis- 
cretion an additional one-half of one per cent fer improvements. The 
Act amends the Interstate Cemmerce Act by making provision for con- 
solidations, mergers and pooling under certain limitations, for joint use 
of terminals, for the regulation of security. issues, and, in addition, 
delegates to the Commissicn numerous other pawers. 

‘Section 209 provides, among other things, as follows: 
“With respect to any carrier with which a contract (exclusive 
of socalled co-cperative ccntracts or waivers) has been made 
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fixing the amount of just compensation under the Federal Contrcl 
Act, that the railway operating income of such carrier for the 
guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than ore-half the 
amount named, in such contract as annual compensaiion, or, 
where the ccntract fixed a lump sum as compensation for the 
whole period of Federal operation, that the railway operating 
income of such carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall 
not be less than an amount which shall bear the same prcportion 
to the lump sum so fixed as six mcnths bears to the number of 
months during which such carrier was under Federal operation, 
including in both cases the increases in such compensation pro- 
vided for in Section 4 of the Federal Control Act.” 

The Act further provides that: 

“This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which does 
not on or before March 15, 1920, file with the Commission a 
written statement that it accepts all the provisions of this section.” 

On March :0, 1920, the Board of Directors authorized the execution 
and filing cf the company’s written statement accepting the provisions 
of Section 209. The effect of this will be that for the six months to 
September 1, 1920, the inccme of'the company will be on the basis of 
the compensation paid by the government during Federal control. 

In the early part of 1918, the Railroad Administraticn directed that 
an accurate separation of accounts should be made in order that those 
pertaining to.the operations prior te Federal control and those relating 
to the onreratiins by the Director General might be segregated. This 
entailed an exhaustive examination of the accounts in all departments. 
The corporate officers have kent in close touch with this situation and 
have employed examirers fcr the purpose of verifying the separation made 
by the Directcr General. The additional expense for these examiners 
has been more than justified threugh the correction of errors which other- 
wise would have operated to bring ahout a loss to the company. 

During the year the Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures 
required the carriers to signify their approval, or otherwise, of projects 
contemplated by the Raiircad Administration and they were further 
requested to furnish a statement as to the position of the ecrporaticns in 
regard to financing. With the exception cf some few projects of a 
strictly corporate nature or which would not be inaugurated until after 
the end of Federal ccntrol. the Michigan Central Railrcad Company 
advised the Division of Capital Expenditures that it was not prepared to 
finance the projects from its own funds or to furnish collateral whereby 
it might assume_the charges to its capital account required to carry 
out the work. The result has been that in the main the improvement 
projects have been financed by the Railroad Administraticn. In due 
course this company must arrange to reimburse the Director General 
for the amounts advanced by him in this connecticn, which, from January 
1, 1918, to the end of 1919, approximated $9,209,000. 

There was no change in the capital stock of the company during the 
year. 

The funded debt outstanding sn December 31, 1918, was... $52,178,418.34 
It was increased during the year by the sale of Michigan 

Central Railroad Equipment Trust of 1917 certificates 

amounting to 7,800,000.00 
$59,978,418.34 

It was decreased during the year by payment of install- 
ments on account of equipment trusts as follows: 

N ts C Lines Trust of 1907, due November 1, 


Ot ee FD ee ee ee $260,425.45 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1910, due January 

Bee I Prat thy oc cca hase chee csine 787,920.88 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1912, due January 1, 

de. it BER ae ee eee vee 303,421.80 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1913, due January 1, 

SSE SG “Toa He geiko ope Bec Clee VFR Ss kess o 524,719.08 
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C RR Trust of 1915, due October 1, 1919... 300,000.00 
Michigan Central—Jackson Lansing & Saginaw 
3%% gold bonds of 1951 purchased and 
cancelled by. the Trustees of the Land Grant 
fund of the Jackson Lansing & Saginaw Rail- kK dotted 
Company «+--+. peseocseesecsee ceceee 000. 
eats, ————= 2,184,487.21 
Total funded debt outstanding December 31, 1919.......$57,793,931.13 


As stated in last year’s report, the company had issued $3,848,000 of its 
equipment trust certificates of 1917 bearing interest at 4% per cent per 
annum. However, owing to the market conditions, the company having 
been unable to sell the certificates at the minimum sale price fixed 
the State Railroad Commission having jurisdiction, acquired them, as 
issued, by the means of short term loans for which the certificates were 
pledged as collateral. The Board on August 14, 1918 (contingent upon 
the approval of the Director General of Railroads and of the Railroad 
Commission having jurisdiction in the premises being obtained) authorized 
the surrender of all of said equipment trust certificates. then outstanding 
and the making of a supplemental agreement with the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York as Trustee, amending the agreement dated March 
1, 1917, and leases made pursuant thereto, so as to provide that the certifi- 
cates then outstanding or thereafter issued shall bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum. The pe 4 approvals having been obtained 
$7,800,000 of certificates, being all of those originally issued, less those 
which had matured on March 1, 1918, and March 1, 1919, were exchanged 
for certificates bearing interest at 6 per cent per annum and were sold 
by the company. f the amount realized $7,385,228 was used to pay off 
the short term loans of the company fcr which the certificates had been 
pledged as collateral. . 

The changes in the property investment accounts for the year were as 
follows: 

Additions and betterments—road: 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...... $2,845,012.64 
Expenditures by the corporation, net credit. 23,393.58 
_— —— $2,821,619.06 





Additions and betterments—equipment: 
Equipment assigned to the C R R by 
the U. S. Railroad Administration........ $3,517,257.29 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager less 
equipment retired and transferred....... 288,425.47 


—_————_ 3,805,682.76 
Improvements on leased_railway froperty: 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager...............+.+-. 186,031.49 
The net increase in property investment account during 
We SOME WIIG 556 5 vb eke seen Cokes ed cecSanesedecees $6,813,333.31 





SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 


Year ended Year ended 
Dec. 31, 1919 Dec. 31, 1918 
Compensation accrued for the pos- 
session, use and cuntrol of the 
property of this company and 
its leased lines: 
Compensation stated in contract. $8,052,127.48 
Additional compensation accrued 


Increase 
or Decrease 


$8,052,127.48 
































account completed additions 

and bettermerts ...........-. 647,685.08 196,828.88* $450,856.20 

TOTAL COMPENSATION ACCRUED. $8,699,812.56 $8,248,956.36 $450,856.20 

OTHER INCOME 
Income from lease of road..... $3,380.34 $123.43 $3,256.91 
Miscellaneovs rent income...... 14,161.59 2,883.56 11,278.03 
Miscellaneous non-operating phys- 

ee ERE ee ere ee 5,341.01 2,881.23 2,459.78 
Dividend income ........++-+++ 497,218.28 487,540.00 9,678.28 
From funded securities......... 54,937.86 48,579.78 6,358.08 
From unfunded securities and 

DOPE. a. ce 0:5 0:0 2660 40.060 80 279,355.10 162,428.18* 116,926.92 
Miscellaneous income ....-...-- 3,793.00 1,714.81 2,078.19 

TOTAL OTHER INCOME..... ee+- $858,187.18 $706,150.99 $152,036.19 

GROSS SOOM «oc cise ccs $9,557,999.74 $8,955,107.35 $602,892.39 
DepucTions FROM Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased roads.......... $2,783,598.46 $2,774,022.11 $9,576.35 
Miscellaneous rents ........--.. 8,113.86 3,208.88 :904.98 
War taxes accrued............. 719.59 81,566.38 —80,846.79 
Miscellaneous tax accruals..... 7,421.76 5,379.92 2,041.84 
Separately operated properties— 

EN SE ee a eee 57,577.60 58,883.36 —1,305.76 
Interest on funded debt........ 2,389,972.30  2,077,363.38 312,608.92 
interest on unfunded debt...... 1,615,304.29  1,282,387.40 332,916.89 
Amortization of discount on 

eS SO ee eee 30,934.77 22,482.24 8,452.53 
Maintenance of investment or- 

GRMIBONOR: 2... <ccciewcs cee yece 2,344.54 Saeaanik 2,344.54 
Corporate general expenses .... 146,699.41 71,605.54 75,093.87 
Miscellaneous income charges... 19,880.39 8,645.02 11,235.37 

TOTAL DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS 

SOCIO: <6 AR AREA INS te eee $7,062,566.97 $6,385,544.23 $677,022.74 
$2,495,432.77 $2,569,563.12 —$74,130.35 
Less revenues and expenses ap- 

plicable: to the period prior to 

January 1, 1918, settled for ac- 

count of the corporation by the 

United States Railroad Admin- 

SI oii atin aoe be ee SSSR 2,428,203.27 2,021,705.41 406,497.86 

NET CORPORATE INCOME....... $67,229.50 $547,857.71 —$480,628.21 

Disposition oF Net INCOME 
DEE ik. cade cs ricocstoess t $749,456.00 —$749,456.00 

SurRPLUS FOR THE YEAR CARRIED 

TO PROFIT AND LOSS....... ° $67,229.50 $201,598.29% $268,827.79 





*Figures for 1918 restated for purposes of comparison. 
+Dividends in 1919. aggregating 4 per cent, charged to accumulated surplus. 
t Deficit. ; 
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BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS (FREE SURPLUS) ON : 
$18,448,755.41 








ES TB, Sr err rre bry rene 
ADDITIONS: 
Net corporate income for the year 1919...... $67,229.50 
Profit on land and equipment sold........... 7,974.10 
Adjustment in legal expenses account of De- 
troit River Terminal Company............. 40,223.95 
Sundry insurance indemnities collected....... 17,192.17 
Over-accrual in 1917 of Canadian war taxes. 60,817.40 
Road property retired and not replaced...... 95,862.18 
Adjustments of various accounts............. 4,618.55 
——_—_ 293,917.85 
$18,742,673.26 
DEDUCTIONS: 
Dividends for the year, four per cent........ $749,456.00 
Advances, and interest thereon, to Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company, for payment 
of interest on bonds, cancelled by judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Ohio............. 110,880.00 
Loss on retired road and equipment....... 321,019.35 
Various adjustments of accounts............. 49,299.58 
—- 1,230,654.93 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS ON DECEMBER 31, 1919 $17,512,018.33 


The compensation stated in the contract and accrued as income for the 
possession, use and control of the property of this company and its 
leased lines remained at $8,052,127.48. There was, however, accrued 
additional compensation in amount $647,685.08 account of interest on com- 
pleted additions and betterments (this being on cost of 1917 trust and 
government allocated equipment). There had been accrued in 1918 
interest amounting to $196,828.88 on trust and government allocated 
equipment placed in service during Federal control. 

he increase in dividend income of the company of $9,678.28 is due 
to an increase in the dividend rate from 5 per cent to 6 per cent on 
the capital stock of the Toronto-Hamilton & Buffalo Railway Company. 

The income from funded securities of the company increased $6,358.08. 
This is due to interest on additional Liberty Loan bonds and interest on 
bonds of the Toronto Terminal Company received in 1919 to apply on 
certificates of indebtedness. 

The increase of $116,926.92 in interest from unfunded securities and 
sccounts is mainly caused by the accrual of interest on unpaid compensa- 
tion due by the Director General of Railroads. 

There was no Federal income tax chargeable against the company in 
1919, so that the account “‘War taxes accrued’’ shows a decrease of 
$80,846.79, which was the amount charged in 1918. 

Interest on funded debt shows an increase of $312,608.92 principally due 
to interest on Michigan Central Railroad Equipment trust certificates of 
1917 sold during the year. 

The increase of $332,916.89 for interest on unfunded debt is almost 
entirely accounted for by the interest accrued on deferred payments for 
equipment and other amounts due the government. 

The increase in corporate general expenses of $75,093.87 is due to the 
fact that in 1918 the outlay for only six months was included, while in 
1919 not only were the full year’s expenses included but the corporate 
organization reached its full development. 

ere was a charge against the corporation’s income of $2,248,203:27 in 
connection with lapover revenues and expenses applicable to the period 
prior to January 1, 1918, settled for account of the corporation by the 
nited States Railroad Administration. This heavy deduction left but 
$67,229.50 available for dividends. For this reason, although the usual 
semi-annual dividends were declared, they were charged to the accumu- 
lated surplus of the company. 

In a suit by the Hocking Valley Railway Company against the Toledo 
Terminal Railroad Company the Supreme Court of Ohio held, that under the 
contract between the proprietor companies, the Terminal Company could 
not use its net earrings to pay advances made by such proprietor com- 
panies to pay its bond interest accruing prior to 1914 or interest on such 
advances. he effect of this decision was to render worthless this com- 
pany’s claim against the Terminal Company arising out of the advances 
in question and accordingly, $110,880, representing such advances by this 
ae, and interest thereon, was during the year charged off to -profit 
and _ loss. 

The company sold, during the year, 49 shares of stock of the Detroit 
Manufacturers’ Raiiroad Company, leaving its holdings in the stock 
1,757 shares out of 2 total of 3,000 shares issued. 

he Lansing Manufacturers Railroad, which has a spur line at Lansing, 
Michigan, reaching a number of industries and connecting with the 
lines of both the Michigan Central Railroad Company and the New 
York Central Railroad Cempany, has been operated under a lease which 
expires in the near future. It being desirable to continue the operation 
of this line and an oppcertunity having presented itself to acquire the 
stock outstanding ($100,000), the Board of Directors, on December 10, 1919 
authorized the acquisition of cne-half thereof, the New York Centrah 
Railroad Company acquiring the remainder. The companies also acquired 
in equal amounts $18,000 of note indebtedness. 

While throughout the country there is a general shortage of equ 
ment your cers feel that_your company has reasonably fulfilled its 
obligations to the public. During the years 1914-1919, inclusive, the 
company purchased 84 new locomotives, 65 new passenger-train cars and 
13,192 new freight-train cars at an aggregate cost of $26,086,900. Today 
this equipment would cost approximately $51,691,800, or $25,604,900 more 
than was paid for it. 

Of the 2,000 freight cars and 30 locomotives allotted by the Director 
General of Railroads to this comnany there were delivered in 1919, 1,173 
freight cars; these, together with the equipment delivered in 1918, complete 
the entire allotment of freight cars but leave 10 locomotives still to be 
delivered. Arrangements have been made by which the Director General 
is to take at par the 6 per cent equipment trust notes of the company, 
maturing in equal annual installments over a period of fifteen years, i 
payment for approximately 75 per cent of the cost of this equipment, end 
by which the remainder is to be paid to him by deducting the amount from 
the equipment depreciation and retirement credits arising in the company’s 
favor under its standard contract with him. 

The following appointments of officers and changes in the Board of 
Directors occurred during the year: 

May 8, Mr. Robert S. Lovett elected a Director in place of Mr. Charles 
B. Seger, resigned. jl 

May 28, Mr. Robert S. Lovett appointed a member of the Finance’ Com- 
mittee in place of Mr. Charles B. Seger, resigne 

May 28, Mr. Alfred H. Smith appointed a Director in place of Mr, Horace 
te Andrews, deceased, and elected President of the company, effective 

une 1. 

November 1, Mr. George H. Ingalls appointed Vice-President of the 
company in charge of traffic. 

December 9, Mr. Harold S. Vanderbilt appointed a member of the Finance 
Committee in place of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, resigned. 

The Executive Committee, on March 26, 1919, rescinded a resolution of 
the Board, adopted September 11, 1917, providing for a suspension of the 
pension rules for compulsory retirement at the age of 70 years, and restored 








in full force and effect, as of March 1, 1919, the original rule of the 
Pension Board. | 

In the operation of the Pension Department, 105 employees were retired 
and placed upon the pension roll. Of these retirements 86 were authorized 
because of the attainment of 70 years of age and 19 because of total and 
permanent physical disability. 34 pensioners died during 1919, and at the 
close of the year 359 retired omaiorene were carried upon the pension roll. 
The average monthly pension allowance of these is $54.94 and the total 
amount paid in pension allowances during the year was $108,871.70. 

On subsequent pages will be found the condensed balance sheet of the 
company as of December 31, 1919, and statements giving details of capitali- 
zation, expenditures for improvements to property, investments, equipment 
trusts, taxes, rentals of leased lines, equipment, etc. 

There will also be found as an appendix to this report statements showing 
results of operations by the United States Railroad Administration during 
1919 compared with similar results for 1918. 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all officers and employees of their 
loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 

For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, 
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APPENDIX, 

Included as Information from Reports Supplied by Federal 
REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF THE MicuiGan CENTRAL RAILROAD By Unitep 
States RaILRoaD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE YEAR 1919 as REPonrep 
TO THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


A 1ditor, 


INCOME ACCOUNT 





1919 1918 
OperaTtTinc INCOME 1,862.06 miles 1,861.77 miles Increase 
operated operated -29 miles 
Railway operating revenues. ..$78,844,385.62 $68,520,087.06 $10,32 +,298.56 
Railway operating expenses .. 57,841,813.86 51,970,072.12 6,771,741.74 
NET REVENUE FROM RAILWAY ~ 
OPRRATIONS 25 occ ce icesce $21,002,571.76 $17,450,014.94  $3,552,556.82 








The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and 


To the Stockholders of 

Tue CLEVELAND, C1ncinNATI, CuiIcaGo AnD St. Lours Rartway Company: 

The Board of Directors herewith submits its report for the year ended 
December 31, 1919, with statements showing the income account and addi- 
tions to the property account for the year and the financial condition of the 
company. 

‘As = result of the continuation of Federal control during the year the 
operation and maintenance of the company’s railroad were conducted under 
the supervision of the Federal Manager, the miles of road operated having 
been as follows: 


Miles 
Main tine and branches owned...........e.e.eeeeees 1,693.03 
ET OED coc cee vctecseascceveebeseoetkaetes 126.09 
cn ach eeh ee ered a neetee heer eateudebas 204.43 
Operated under contract ..........0seseeeeeeeeevees 201.37 
Operated under trackage rights ............eeeeeeees 183.61 


Total road operated (as shown in detail on another 
CED evs We cctekucobccenedesdseas Chvdvecsenes 2,408.53 


This is an increase of 12.76 miles over 1918 due to acquisition of track- 
age rights as follows: 


eveland Belt Railway from Lyndale to Cleveland, Ohio........ 5.63 miles 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. from Westville to Steelton, Ill... 3.94 miles 
Erie Railroad from Glen Echo to Cold Springs, Ohio.......... 8.81 miles 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway in Cleveland, Ohio............ 1.23 miles 


partly offset by the abandonment of trackage rights over the Toledo Ter- 
minal Railway from Stanley to Gould, Ohio, 6.85 miles. — ; 

Federal control of the peeperty of this company continued during the 
year 1919 under the contract of December 27, 1918, providing for the pay- 
ment of an annual standard compensation. On December 24, 1919, however, 
the President of the United States issued a proclamation relinquishin 
from Federal. control, effective the first day of March, 1920, at 12.01 o’cloc 
a. m., all railroads, systems of transportation and property of whatever 
kind taken or held under such Federal control and not theretofore relin- 
4uished, and restoring the same to the possession and control of their 
tespective owners. . 

rior and subsequent to the President’s proclamation, Congress was 
actively engaged in the consideration of legislation to meet the railroad 
situation in its various phases, including suc poe as would protect 
the carriers during the transition from Federal to private control. Ulti- 
mately there was passed the Transportation Act approved February 28, 
1920, the essential features of which are as follows: ; : 
he provision of means and machinery for transferring the properties. 
The funding of the carriers’ indebtedness to the United States. 
The continuance of rates in effect until September 1, 1920. 
Guaranty to the carriers for six months after the termination of 
Federal control. . ote 
=~ for new loans to the railways during the transition 
eriod. 
Brovules for railroad boards of labor and an adjustment board as a 
means of settling disputes between the carriers and their employees. 

The Transportation Ket also includes amendments to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act which, among other things, direct the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to establish. rates which will be adequate to provide the carriers, 
as a whole or within such rate groups as the commission may fix, with an 
aggregate annual net railway operating income equal to a fair return upon 
the aggregate value of their property, which, for the two years beginning 
: March 1, 1920, is fixed at a sum equal to 5% per cent per annum on the 
aggregate value of their properties and in the Commission’s discretion an 
additional one-half of one per cent to ¢ provision for improvements. 
The Act amends the Interstate Commerce Act by making provision for 
consolidations, mergers and pooling under certain limitations, for joint use 
of terminals, for the regulation of security issues, and, in addition, dele- 
gates to the Commission numerous other powers. 

Section 209 provides, among other things, as follows: ‘ 

“With respect to any carrier with which a contract (exclusive of so-called 
co-operative contracts or waivers) has been made a the amount of just 
compensation under the Federal Control Act, that the railway operating 
income of such carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less 
than one-half the amount named in such contract as annual compensation, 
or, where the contract fixed a lump sum_as compensation for the whole 
period of Federal operation, that the railway operating income of such 
carrier for the guaranty period as a whole shall not be less than an amount 
which shall bear the same proportion to the lump sum so fixed as six 
months bears to the number of months during which such carrier was under 
Federal operation, incliiding in both cases the increases in such compensa- 
tion provided for in Section 4 of the Federal Control Act.” 

The Act further provides that: f i 

“This section shall not be applicable to any carrier which does not on or 
before March 15, 1920, file with the Commission a written statement that 
it accepts all the provisions of this section.” ; : 

On March 10, 1920, the Board of Directors authorized the execution and 
filing of the company’s written statement a oy the provisions of Sec- 
tion 209. The effect of this will be that for the six months to September 
1, 1920, the income for the company will be on the basis of the compensa- 
tion paid by the government during Federal control. . 

In the early part of 1918 the Railroad Administration directed that an 
accurate separation of accounts should be made in order that those per- 
taining to the operations prior to Federal control and those relating to the 
operations by the Director General might be segregated. This entailed an 
exhaustive examination of the accounts in all departments. The corporate 
officers have kept in close touch with this situation and have employed 


examiners for the purpose of verifying the separation made by the Director 
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General. The additional expense for these examiners has been more than 
justified through the correction of errors which otherwise would have 
operated to bring about a loss to the company. 

During the year the Director of the Division of Capital Expenditures 
required the carriers to signify their approval, or otherwise, of projects 
peers grag by the Railroad Administration and they were further re. 
quested to furnish a statement as to the position of the corporations in re. 
gard to financing. With the exception of some few projects of a strictly 
seepocete nature or which would not be inaugurated until after the end of 
Federal control, the Cleveland, Cincinnati hicago & St. Louis Railway 
Company advised the Division of Capital Expenditures that it was not pre- 
pared to finance the entire cost of the projects from its own funds or to 
furnish collateral whereby it might assume the charges to its capital account 
required to carry out the work. Improvement projects were financed by 
the United States Railroad Administration involving an outlay of $10,155. 
449.91, against which has been credited as partial reimbursement by the 
company $6,959,637.22. In due course this company must arrange fo re. 
gag ee Gepeset for the Lage yt of ep prenet advanced by 

im in this connection, which aggregated, at the end of 1919, approxim 
$3,200,000. t hai ame. 
P Fe changes in the property investment account for the year were as 
ollows: 

Additions and betterments—road 





Expenditures by the Federal Manager...... $4,572,390.25 
Expenditures by the corporation less adjust- 
ments—net credit .........0. ie o0b-b eaKe.0 164,155.88 $4,408,234.37 
Additions and betterments—equipment 
Expenditures by the Federal Manager, less 
equipment retired and transferred........ $52,832.65 
2" assigned to the C C C & St L 
y .by the United States Railroad Ad- 
MIMIBEFATION 2... os crores cccecccccccccece 2,465,136.00 
Credit adjustments by the corporation....... 18,595.80 2,499,372.85 
Total addition to road and equipment ac- 
WEE. 0 ss asuetieae ae be ere $6,907 ,607.22 
Improvements on leased railway property 
xpenditures by the Federal Manager, less 
ie 0 in! lh sae, ME ee ee eee $104,626.43 
Expenditures by the corporation ........... 1,228.05 105,854.48 





The net increase in property investment ac- 
counts during the year being .............. $7,013,461.70 
There was no change in capital stock during the year, the amount 
authorized and issued to December 31, 1919, being as follows: 
Preferred stock authorized .......... $10,000,000.00 
Common stock authorized ............ 50,000,000.00 
Total stock authorized $60,000,000.00 





Preferred: stock issued ......<.....200 $10,000,000.00 
Common stock issued............ ees» 47,056,300.00 57,056,300.00 

Balance common stock authorized but not issued December 
es RC ke 6 ee ek hg ade Gd eke GRA tin 6 oi6.0< won oe 0e.cc ee $2,943 ,700.00 


The funded debt qusiapding December 31, 1918, was.... 
It has been increased during the year as follows: 
By the sale of 10-year 6% refunding and im- 

provement mortgage bonds ............... $15,000,000.00 
By the sale of Big Four Railway equipment 

trust of 1917 -certificates ..........ccccees 2,133,000.00 


$98,361,594.81 


17,133,000.00 
$115,494,594.81 





It was decreased during the year by the payment of 
equipment trust installments and by the retirement of 
bonds as follows: 

N Z C Lines Trust of 1907 due November, 


Si oetinth tabi tehirhitcmatansthwides $246,689.81 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1910 due January, 1919 

ee eee eae 399,251.64 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1912 due January, 1919 

and FOOD -0: 6x a0 O6 Ua eeseine Th iag bi cae awe ca 319,780.40 
N Y C Lines Trust of 1913 due January, 1919 

Po Be eeageensas nee 233,467.42 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1914 due June, 1919 373,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1915 due July, 1919 115,000.00 
Big Four Railway Trust of 1917 due June, 1919 237,000.00 


I & St L R R Co first mortgage bonds retired 2,000,000.00 
C I St L & C Ry Co general first mortgage 





EPR eee ep ate 77,000.00 
C I St L & C Ry Co first consolidated mort- 
iy De OUNNN  e. gin ea ncn bw mathe cues x 5,000.00 
CCC & St L Ry Co (St Louis Division) first 
collateral trust mortgage bonds purchased for 
Ge DORE «255 Cras aise coins sete ss%s 6c 51,000.00 
Central Grain Elevator Co. bonds retired... 25,000.00 4,082,189.27 
Leaving the total funded debt outstanding on December 
31, DP . sates SVeRPel ceedeesehetsecrcnes cecesecceeees $111,412,045.54 


An agreement _has been made with a committee representing income bond 
holders of the Peoria & Eastern Railway Company by which the incon 
account of that company has been readjusted and the acquisition by it of 
the elevator at Champaign, Illinois, has Seon put upon the basis of a spread 
over a term of years at an agreed price. By this agreement all matters o 
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difference between this company and the income bond holders have been 
disposed of satisfactorily. : 

bn June 11, 1919, the Board authorized and the stockholders, at a special 
provement mortgage upon the railroad and franchises and such other 
property of the company as eee 4 be described therein, the bonds to be 
issuable in series and to bear such rates of interest and to mature on such 
dates as the Board of Directors may fix in regard to each series. In_pur- 
suance of this authority there were issued during the year $20,000,000 of 
refunding and improvement mortgage bonds known as Series A, dated July 
1, 1919, and maturing July 1, 1929, bearing interest of 6 per cent per 
annum. Bonds of the par value of $15,000,000 were sold, but owing to the 
unfavorable market conditions the company was unable to dispose of the 
remaining $5,000,000 of bonds at a satisfactory price and they are therefore 
held in the treasury of the company. Of the proceeds of the sale of the 
$15,000,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds ($14,325,000) 
there were used $2,000,000 to retire a similar amount of Indianapolis and 
St Louis Railroad Company first mortgage bonds falling due on July 1, 
1919; $6,950,093.57 to reimburse the Director General of Railroads for ex- 

ditures to April 30, 1919, for additions and betterments; and_$5,366,- 

31.36 to pay off indebtedness to The New York Central Railroad Company 
incurred for capital account, leaving a balance of $8,175.07 unexpended. 

Of the $2,370,000 of equipment trust certificates authorized under the 
Big Four Railway Trust agreement of June 1, 1917, there were issued 
during the year $360,000, Crore the total amount of certificates issued 
under the trust agreement $2,313,000. Of this amount $2,133,000 of certifi- 
cates were sold in the early part of the year; the balance, having matured 
in 1918, were cancelled. Through the sale of these certificates the company 
paid off $1,607,650 of short term notes for which the certificates had been 
pledged as collateral. 

Of the 2,000 freight cars and 35 locomotives allocated by the Director 
General of Railroads to this company there were delivered in 1919, 754 
freight cars and 6 locomotives; these, together with the equipment delivered 
in 1918, completed the entire allotment of freight cars but left 4 locomotives 
undelivered at the end of 1919. Arrangements have been made by which 
the Director General is to take at par the 6 per cent equipment trust notes 
of the company, st in equal annual installments over a period of 
fifteen years, in payment for approximately 75 per cent of the cost of this 
equipment, and by which the remainder is to be paid to him by deducting 
the amount from the equipment depreciation and retirement credits arising 
in the company’s favor under its standard contract with him. 


‘meeting on June 18, 1919, ap nyved, the execution of a refunding. and im- 





SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL OPERATIONS AFFECTING INCOME 


Year ended Year ended Increase 
Dec. 31,1919 Dec. 31, 1918 or Decrease 
Compensation accrued for the 
possession, use and control of 
the property. of this company 
and its leased lines: 
Compensation stated in contract $9,938,597.23 
Additional compensation ac- 
crued account completed 
additions and betterments.. 


$9,938,597.23 


488,753.45 73,396.32* 
Tota COMPENSATION ACCRUED.$10,427,350.68 $10,011,993.55 


$415,357.13 
$415,357.13 








MISCELLANEOUS OPERATIONS 




















POW. ~ Six 6 cc aN Gps bv sino 5. $25,913.01 $18,842.68 $7,070.33 
Expenses and taxes.......... 20,451.30 16,867.55 3,583.75 
WES INCOME 4.666 cc0ccss $5,461.71 $1,975.13 $3,486.58 
OTHER INCOME 
Miscellaneous rent income.... $204,241.48 $195,016.70 $9,224.78 
Miscellaneous non-operating 
physical property ......... 99,574.65 81,107.27 18,467.38 
Separately operated properties 
ANE Salvads ite ee iae,s +k 20 Sealed ia 2,797.20 —2,797.20 
Divided income ........... 70,705.92 74,705.89 —3,999.97 
From funded securities....... 72,262.65 238,218.40 —165,955.75 
From unfunded securities and 
Pee. ee a Sea ae 304,768.87 161,149.82* 143,619.05 
Release of premium on funded 
NR SO Re ee 1,545.89 1,885.80 —339.91 
Miscellaneous income ........ 4,662.51 3,427.88 1,234.63 
TOTAL OTHER INCOME...-. $757,761.97 $758,308.96 —$546.99 
GROSS INCOME ...0..000% $11,190,574.36 $10,772,277.64 $418,296.72 
Depuctions From Gross INCOME 
Rent for leased roads......... $516.740.45 $561,280.09 —$44,539.64 
Miscellaneous rents ......... 150,586.37 141,315.15 9,271.22 
War taxes accrued........... 185,678.78 74,825.62 110,853.16 
Miscellaneous tax accruals.... _ 10,123.45 469.86 9,653.59 
Separately operated properties 
a Pe PO Ee 1,707.22 64,290.97 —62,583.75 
Interest on funded debt...... 4,919,060.03 4,580,303.37 338,756.66 
Interest on unfunded debt.... 961,709.43 505,581.75 456,127.68 
Amortization of discount on 
funded We. saccsic-s6<0<s 49,569.01 9,026.69 40,542.32 
Corporate general expenses... 204,108.42 42,085.45 162,022.97 
Miscellaneous income charges. 33,321.24 56,392.50 —23,071.26 
TOTAL DEDUCTIGNS FROM 
GROSS INCOME ........- $7,032,604.40  $6,035,571.45 $997,032.95 





$4,157,969.96 
Less revenues and expenses ap- 
plicable to the peried prior to 
January 1, 1918, settled for 
account of the corporation by 
the United States Railroad 


$4,736,706.19 —$578,736.23 











Administration .......sse8 3,580,183.52 1,616,343.07 1,963,840.45 
Net CORPORATE INCOME... $577,786.44 $3,120,363.12 —$2,542,576.68 
Disposition oF Net INCOME 
Dividends declared, 5 per cent 
each year on preferred cap- 
ital gOgeMe gS ceelh ot occas ons $499,925.00 $499,925.00 eins 
Sinking GUM s acc cece a occas 33,135.66 31,894.10 $1,241.56 
Investment in physical property 9,720.38 95,530.40 —85,810.02 
TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS OF 
ee yee Yee $542,781.04 $627,349.50 —$84,568.46 
SURPLUS FOR THE YEAR CAP- 
RIED TO PROFIT AND LOSS $35,005.40 $2,493,013.62 —$2,458,008.22 





“Figures for 1918 restated for purposes of comparison. 


[Apv.] 
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Prorit anp Loss Account 
BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS DECEMBER 
Dae BOE ch ugavees ER ae aie et + evenness $11,325,609.16 
ADDITIONS: = 
Surplus for the year 1919. ...ccccceccdecccicic $35,005.40 
Reacquirement of securities below par......... 28,044.28 
Unclaimed wages and pensions, 1913........... 13,368.02 
Sales of land... .c0..cecccccsssccccsvescceess 
Adjustments of sundry accounts (net)......... 88,006.11 


$11,413,615.27 





Depuctions: 

Adjustment of investment in grain elevators in 
compliance with exception taken by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.............++.. $256,377.16 

Advances to Kankakee & Seneca Railroad Co. 
written off in accordance with ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission............ 123,514.30 

Refund of freight overcharges previously written 
EE. sca\h-o eae e esr ska See oe ek 86 6) OO Ce bes 112,660.36 

Unaccrued depreciation prior to July 1, 1907, on 
equipment retired during 1919............... 107,829.16 

Peoria & Eastern Railway Co.: 

Adjustments in connection with its income ac- 
count and sale to it of elevator at Cham-_, 
eS er eT eee ree 78,499.73 
Surplus appropriated for investments in physical 


SOE io. OR 5 + hea ee Savas hb riba baeeroawel 10,463.75 689,344.46 





BALANCE TO CREDIT OF PROFIT AND LOSS DECEMBER 
| Lee WG e alan pinkie y Sean tehiare OieEN $10,724,270.81 
The compensation stated in the contract and accrued as income for the 

possession, use and control of the property of this company and its leased 
lines remained at $9,938,597.23 for the year 1919. There was, however, 
accrued additional compensation in amount $488,753.45 account interest on 
completed additions and betterments (this being on cost of 1917 trust and 
government allocated equipment). There had been accrued in 1918 interest 
amounting to $73,396.32 on trust and government allocated equipment placed 
in service during Federal control. 

There was an increase in net income from miscellaneous operations of 
$3,486.58 as a result of increased demand for general storage space at 
Cincinnati. 

The miscellaneous rent income of the company shows an increase over 
the previous year of $9,224.78 and the income from miscellaneous non- 
operating physical property an increase of $18,467.38. These increases are 
mainly attributable to increase in rentals charged for the company’s proper- 
ties and to a more complete occupancy of same due to the increased demand 
for premises. 

The decrease in the dividend income of the company is due to no dividend 
having been paid on the stock of the Missouri & Illinois Bridge and Belt 
Railroad Company during the year. ' : 

The apparent decrease of $165,955.75 in the income from funded securi- 
ties is largely caused by a change in the method of accounting for 
the interest amounting to $200,000 on Springfield Division purchase money 
lien. There was an increase of approximately $35,000 during the year for 
interest accrued on Liberty Loan bonds. af 

The increase of $143,619.05 in income from unfunded securities and ac- 
counts is mainly caused by the accrual of interest on unpaid compensation 
due by the Director General of Railroads. 

The increase in war taxes accrued is largely caused by an additional 
income tax assessed for the year 1917 and paid during 1919. : 

e increase of $9,653.59 in the miscellaneous tax accruals is due to in- 
creased real estate taxes in connection with miscellaneous — property. 

Interest on refunding and improvement 6% mortgage bonds and equip- 
ment trust certificates of 1917, sold during the year, are the principal 
causes of the increase of $338,756.66 in interest on funded debt. 

The increase in interest on unfunded debt of $456,127.68 is almost en- 
tirely accounted for by the interest accrued on deferred payments for 
ag me and other accounts due the government. 

The increase of $162,022.97 in corporate general expenses is due to the 
fact that in 1918 the outlay for only six months was included, while in 1919 
not only were a full year’s expenses included but the corporate organization 
reached its full development. ie 

While throughout the country there is a general shortage of equipment 
your officers feel that your company has reasonably fulfilled its obligations 
to the public. During the years 1914-1919, inclusive, the ee pur- 
chased 124 new locomotives; 65 new passenger-train cars and 11,436 new 
freight-train cars at an aggregate cost of $20,586,300. Today this equip- 
— cest approximately $42,091,300, or $21,505,000 more than was 
pat or it. 

In 1912 the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway Company ad- 
vanced, on behalf of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, vagy & St. Louis Railway 
Company, the necessary funds for the acquisition of certain coal lands in 
Christian, Montgomery, Fayette, Saline, Franklin and Williamson_counties, 
Illinois.. These advances were transferred to the books of the New York 
Central Railroad Company at consolidation and carried until October ,27, 
1919, when the indebtedness, $2,266,824.93, was paid in full by the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati Chicago & St Louis Railway Company. wd 

The Board rescinded the action taken by it on September 11, 1917, pro- 
viding for a suspension of the pension rule of the company, as to. compul- 
yx | retirement of employees at 70 years of age, and restored the rule in 
full force and effect as of March 1, 1919. st 

In the operation of the Pension Department 56 employees were retired 
and placed’ upon the pension roll. Of these retirements 50 were authorized 
because of the attainment of 70 years of age and 6 because of total and 
permanent ery disability. .Thirty-five pensioners died’ during 1919. and 
at the close of the year 306 retired employees were carried upon the pension 
roll. The average monthly pension allowance of these is $93.94, and the 
total amount paid in pension allowances during the year was $85,670.23:. 

The following changes in the Board of Directors of the company were 
made on June 11, 1919: Mr.. Alfred H. Smith was appointed a director to 
fill one of the existing vacancies; Mr. Robert S. Lovett was a — a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. arles B. 
Seger and was made a member of the Finance Committee. pgintst 

n June 11, 1919, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.; resigned the presi- 
dency and Mr. Alfred H. Smith was elected to succeed him. : 

Mr. George H. Ingalls was appointed vice-presitlent in. charge of traffic, 
effective November 1, 1919. cae 

On subsequent pages will be found the condetsed general balance sheet 
of the company, as of December 31, 1919, and statements: giving details of 
capitalization, expenditures for improvements to property, investments 
equipment trusts, taxes, rentals of leased lines, equipment, description of 
eg Sem property, etc. - 

ere will also be found, as an appendix to this report, stateménts,’show- 
ing results of operations by the United States Railroad Administration 
during 1919 compared with similar results for 1918/-- ‘°’: © Sd 

Appreciative acknowledgment is made to all officers and employees of 
their loyal and efficient co-operation and service. 


For the Board of Directors, 
ALFRED H. SMITH, President. 

















Railway Officers 





Executive 


W. L. Martin, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., has resigned.effective September 1. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. S. VanZandt, assistant to the treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been re- 
tired under the pension rules of the company, having reached 
the age of 70 years, nearly 55 of which were spent with the 
Pennsylvania system. Mr. VanZandt was born in Phila- 
delphia on August 9, 1850, and began railroad work at the 
age of 16 as office boy in the treasury department of the 
Philadelphia & Erie, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania. In 
1876 he was promoted to assistant to the treasurer and sec- 
retary of that road. He was elected secretary and treasurer 
in 1877, and retained that position until May, 1907, when the 
Philadelphia & Erie was merged with the Pennsylvania. He 
was then appointed to the position from which he has just 
been retired. Mr. VanZandt also served as treasurer or as- 
sistant treasurer of some 70 subsidiaries of the Pennsylvania. 


Operating 


G. B. Matthews has been appointed superintendent car 
service of the Georgia & Florida, succeeding W. C. Griffin, 
promoted. 


F. L. Sample has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Detroit terminals of the Grand Trunk, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee Junction, Mich., effective September 1. 


H. W. Forman has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Western Pacific in charge of rules, wages and 
working conditions, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Forman heretofore was assistant to the general 
superintendent. Formerly for many years he was on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


F. H. Hooper, chief despatcher of the first and second 
districts of the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at 
Pittsburg, Kan., has been appointed trainmaster, with the 
same headquarters, effective September 1, relieving H. C. 
Wright, who will continue as trainmaster of the first district, 
including the Pittsburg yard; E. Modlin has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Hooper, effective same date. 


Traffic 


Harry T. Robinson has been appointed general agent in 
the freight department of the Chicago, Great Western, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. F. Black, E. F. Kluber and O. G. Boesser have been 
appointed commercial agents of the Seaboard Air Line with 
headquarters at New York, effective August 25. 


Orno M. Brown has been appointed general agent of the 
El Paso & Southwestern and the Morenci Southern, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, effective August 1. 


W. M. Hough, chief of tariff bureau Inland-Waterways, 
has been appointed general freight agent of the Mississippi- 
Warrior Service, with headquarters at New Orleans, La. 


W. I. Laird, general agent on the Chicago Great Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general freight agent, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


W. D. McVey, general agent of the Michigan Central 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed assist- 
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ant general freight agent, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. y, 
and N. J. Brennan has been appointed to succeed Mr. McVey, 


W. S. Basinger, assistant passenger traffic manager of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been 
appointed passenger traffic manager, with the same head- 
quarters, effective September 1. The position of assistant 
traffic manager has been abolished. 


C. E. Muller, assistant general freight agent of the Sea- 
board Air Line, with headquarters at Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been appointed assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, effective September 1. The office of as. 
sistant general freight agent has been abolished. 


S. C. Harris, traveling passenger agent of the Central of 
Georgia, has been appointed district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Columbus, Ga., succeeding C. Belk, who has 
been appointed special agent to inspect road equipment, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Ga., effective September 1. 


S. R. Lewis, general freight agent of the Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has 
been promoted to traffic manager with the same headquarters, 
effective September 1; W. R. Callaway, passenger traffic man- 
ager and H. M. Lewis, general passenger agent, have re- 
signed, effective same date. 


Edward W. Goodwin, traveling passenger agent of the 
Boston & Albany, has been appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., effective 
September 1. Mr. Goodwin was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
and attended grammar school there. He graduated from the 
Newton High School at Newtonville; Mass. He began rail- 
road work in 1889 in the passenger department of the New 
York & New England, now part of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford. Afterwards he served in the passenger 
department of the Fitchburg, now part of the Boston & 
Maine. In July, 1899, he was appointed city passenger and 
ticket agent of the West Shore, with headquarters at Boston. 
He went to the Boston & Albany in 1909 as ticket agent in 
the city ticket office at Boston. He was promoted to travel- 
ing passenger agent in February, 1912. 


Mechanical 


W. T. Hawkins has been appointed fuel agent of the 
Missouri Pacific, succeeding W. J. Roehl, who has been trans- 
ferred, effective September 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


H. L. Stanton, assistant supervisor of signals of the Pitts- 
burgh terminal division of the Pennsylvania System, has 
been promoted to supervisor of signals on the same division, 
with headquarters at East Liberty, Pa. 


B. M. McDonald, division engineer of the Buffalo division 
of the New York Central, lines east, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has had his jurisdiction extended to cover 
sub-divisions 13, 13A, 13B of the maintenance of way depart- 
ment previously included within the Syracuse division, effect- 
ive September 1. 


Railroad Administration 


C. S. Lake, staff officer of the Railroad Administration in 
charge of labor matters, has resigned, effective September 
25, to engage in railroad service. 


Obituary 


A. G. Adams, superintendent car service of the Central of 
New Jersey, died on August 31 at his home in Plainfield, 
N. J., at the age of 46 after a long illness. 


Charles R. Stewart, formerly marine superintendent of the 
Erie, with headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., was killed in 
an automobile accident on August 29, at Daytona, Fla. 

























































































